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Reserve Board Acts to Check 
Misleading Claims on Bonds 


Prevent Spread of 


The Federal Reserve Board, in a rul-| 
ing just issued, has urged national banks 
which are acting as trustees of bond is- 
sues to “scrutinize carefully” all adver- 


tising concerning the bonds to prevent 
misleading information being employed. 
It was stated orally Sept. 23 that the 





Proposed in House 


Representative Gibson Suggests 


Formation of Joint Congres- | 


sional Committee to Investi- 
gate Activities 


Testimony that he had heard one of 
the naval experts attached to the Amer- 
ican delegation to the Geneva naval con- 
ference of 1927 specifically express the 
hope that the conference would fail and 
that several other members by their con- 
versation had given him the same im- 
pression, was given Sept. 26 at the hear- 
ing before the subcommittee of the Sen- 


ate Naval Affairs Committee, investigat- 
ing alleged propaganda activities of Wil- 
liam B, Shearer at that conference, by 
Drew Pearson, a newspaper correspord- 
ent who covered the conference. 


Admiral Reeves Named. 


Mr, Pearson named Rear Adm, J. M. 
Reeves as the officer who made the spe- 
cific remark. Others, he said, who gave 
him the impression that they held the 
same views were Adm. Frank H. Scho- 
field, Comdr. H. H. Frost and Comdr. H. 
C. Train. 

Mr. Pearson said he reported the 
Geneva conference for’ the Consolidated 
Press, the Japanese Advertiser, a Tokyo 
newspaper, and several others. 

He said the general impression among 
newspaper men at the conference was 
that Mr. Shearer was “out to wreck the 
conferente,”. and that he was employed 
by American shipbuilders and patriotic 
societies, 

When. Senator Allen (Rep.), of Kan- 
sas, a member of the subcommittee, read 
from a newspaper article written after 
the Geneva eonference in which it. was 
stated that Geneva newspapers held up 
Mr, Shearer as “the man who wrecked 
the conference,” Mr. Pearson said that 


. impression was held in Geneva, certain 


foreign countries and Great Britain, 
“because they took Shearer more seri- 
ously over there.” 


Shunned by British Reporters 


He declared British newspapermen 
shunned Mr. Shearer and some of them 
wrote dispatches to their papers to the 
effect that his presence at Geneva im- 
periled the pariey. 

Some British newspapermen, as well 
as certain American correspondents, had 
protested his presence there, he declared. 

Referring to what he said was his 
impression that certain members of the 
American naval delegation hoped the 
conference would fail, Mr. Pearson ab- 
solved Rear Adm. Hilary P. Jones, head 
of the naval! experts. 

“Adm. Jones was on the level,” Mr. 
Pearson declared. “He played the game 
fair and square.” 

Adm. Reeves, he said, was “quite 
loquacious” and “seemed to be in agree- 
ment ‘with Mr. Shearer’s views.” 

He said he stayed at the same hotel 
used by certain members of the Amer- 
ican naval delegation and that he fre- 
quently saw them ih conversation with 
Mr. Shearer in the evening. He joined 
in a number of these conversations, he 
said, when he was invited to do so. 

In the House, Representative Gibson 
(Rep.), of Brattleboro, Vt., introduced 
a resolution (H. J. Res. 118) to create 
a joint Congressional committee of three 
Senators and three Representatives, ap- 
pointive by their respective presiding of- 
ficers, to investigate activities of indi- 
viduals and organizations promoting or 
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Corn Exports Show 
Gain of 83 Per Cent 


Small Argentine Stocks Re- 
sponsible for Increased Sales 


An increase of 83 per cent in corn ex- 
ports in the first eight months of 1929 
over .the. corresponding period of. 1928 
was noted in a report on grain exports 
issued Sept. 26 by the Department of 
Commerce. This in¢rease was due largely 
to early exhaustion of export stocks in 
Argentina and subsequent demands for 
corn from the United States, coupled 
with the large domestic crop in 1928, 
which provides corn for the 1929 ex- 

orts, it was stated orally by Felix T. 

ORS of the foodstuffs division. 

orn exports for the first eight months 
of the year totaled $31,052,000, com- 
pared with $17,148,000 for the same 
months of last year,.and set a new high 
record for corresponding periods since 
1922, it was stated. 

Wheat shipments for the first eight 
months of the year amounted to $61,- 
607,000, compared to $51,960,000 for the 
corresponding period of 1928, ‘or an in- 
crease of 18 per cent. This gain was 
attributed to a heavier crop in 1928 than 
in 1927, Mr. Pope stated. ‘ 

Substantial increases were also noted 
in exports of rice, attributed to growing 
markets: abroad ard increasing domestic 
production, and oatmeal and macaroni, 
due to heavy sales efforts, according to 
Mr, Pope. 

The total of exports of grains and 
gvain products for the first eight months 
of the year was $185,107,000, compared 
‘to $162,566,000 for the first eight months 
of 1928, according to the report of the 
Department. 


| Board was determined to put down the 
use of misinformation among the na- 
|tional banks and other reserve system 
| members wherever the same is called to 
| its attention. 

The Board’s ruling was based upon an 
| individual case which was not identified, 
but the announcement cited the language 
employed with reference to a particular 
bond issue which an‘advertisement of the 
issue carried. Facts obtained by the 
Board were’ turned over to the United 
States attorney of the jurisdiction in the 
case described, and the Board said the 
objectionable matter was no longer be- 
ing used, 

It was the feeling of the Board, how- 
ever, it was explained, that the prac- 
tice “must be checked before it gets be- 
yond control,” and individual members 
of the Board were represented in an au- 
thorized statement as believing thit ten- 
dencies of unification now general in bus- 
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Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government ' 


National Banks, Acting as Trustees for Sales, Urged to 


Misinformation by 


Improper Advertising 





iness may be productive of more ‘in- 
stances similar to the one considered un- 
less a positive position is taken. Accord- 
ingly, the Board made public its views in 
a statement which is printed below in 
full text: k 

The Federal Reserve Board recently 
had called to its attention an advertise- 
ment issued by a mortgage corporation 
containing the following statement: 

“Representatives of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, the very people who 
issue the national bank notes, make 
regular periodical examinations of the 
trust which. secures Mortgage Cor- 
poration bonds.” 7 

This statément was based upon the 
fact that the bonds in question were se- 
cured by mortgages pledged with a na- 
tional bank as trustee. 

While it is true that national bank 
examiners examine trust departments of 
national banks, they do~so for the pur- 
pose of assuring compliance with the 
laws’ and regulations governing the 
conduct of’ such departments and not for 
the purpose of passing upon the value 
or adequacy of mortgages pledged with 
such national banks as trustees to se- 
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All Loans Advanced 
On Ship Construction 


Total $39,000,000 


Financial Aid Extended by 
Shipping Board Will Add 
16 Vessels to American 
Merchant Marine 

Loans aggregating more than $39,- 


000,000, as aid in financing’ construc- 
tion of 16 new vessels at a cost: of more 


the Shipping Board. since the Jones- 
White: Merchant Marine! Aet me ef- 
fective in May of Yast year, according 
to records. made available Sept. 26. 

Besides these loans, already approved, 
the Board has-before it for considera- 
tion the applications of three large 
American flag services for loans toward 
building eight modern passenger vessels, 
as well as several loan applications of 
a miscellaneous character. 


Loars From Construction Fund 

The loans are made from the $250,- 
000,000 constriction loan fund, created 
by Congress under the Jones-White Act, 
from which not to exceed three-fourths 
of the cost of construction of a par- 
ticular vessel. may be borrowed, at the 
Government’s ¢urrent borrowing rate of 
interest. There are rigid specifications, 
however, which must be complied with 
before loans may be made, designed to 
assure the maintenance of the vessels 
under the American flag in essential 
trade routes, and to meet the needs of 
national defense for naval auxiliaries in 
times of emergency. 

The most recent loans to be made by 
the Board were two loans approved, 
Sept. 25. The Dollar Steamship Lines, 
of San Francisco, was accorded a loan 
of $10,575,000 for the construction of 
two passenger-cargo vessels to augment 
its arOund-the-world service fleet. The 
Motor Tankship Corporation, of New 
York, was loaned $6,403,687 for con- 
struction of five oil tankers for charter- 
ing. 

The new Dollar Line vessels will be 
of 20 knots speed, with accommodations 
for some 1,200 passengers each. Con- 
tracts for their construction have been 
awarded to the Newport News Ship- 
building and Drydock Co., Newport 
News, Va. 

The five tankers will be! of 13,450 


} 
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than $52,000,000, have been approved by ; 


Opposition Expressed 


In Granting Surface 


Rights of Public Land 


Representative French Urges 
Adoption of Affirmative 
Policy in Protecting Pub- 
lic Dortain From Erosion 


Opposition to ‘the turning over by the 
Federal Government of the title of the 
surface rights to some 200,000 acres of 
the public domain to the States was ex- 
pressed by Representative French (Rep.), 
of Moscow, Idaho, after a conference 
with President Hoover at the White 
House on Sept. 26. Instead of such a 
plan, Representative French helieves that 
an affirmative policy should be adopted 
designed to protect, the public domain 





from erosion. 


Representative French called to discuss 
with President Hoover the latter’s recent 
proposal for turning over the surface 
rights to unappropriated lands in the 
West to the States in which they are lo- 
cated. He has introduced a bill (H. R. 
4187) proposing a permanent national 
policy for Federal maintenance of the 
public lands to conserve their use as nat- 
ural watersheds, deter erosion and floods, 
encourage timber growth and stabilize 
livestock use of the ranges. 


President Hoover’s suggestion that the 
surface rights of the public domain be 
turned over to the States was made in a 
letter read on Aug. 26 at a conference of 
the Governors of the Western States 
held at Salt Lake City, Utah, disclosing 
at the same time that he proposed to ap- 
point a commission to study the policies 
now being pursued by the Federal and 
State Governments in respect to the pub- 
lic lands and the reclamation service and 
the changes in existing laws which he 
might recommend to Congress. 

“My personal view,” Representative 
French stated orally in discussing the 
disposition of the public domain, “is that 
it would be a very serious mistake to 
turn the public domain over to the States. 
Rather, we ought to adopt an affirmative 
policy looking to the protection of the 
public domain from erosion. That can 
best be attained by handling the question 





of grazing upon the public domain. 
fn my judgment, the States outside 
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Uniform Conditions of Work 


For Women Are Recommended 





Standard for State Legisla- 
tion Proposed by Fed- 
eral Bureau 


The Department of Labor has just 
made public a brief outline of the gen- 
eral standards to safeguard the inter- 
ests of women workers recommended by 
the Women’s Bureau as a basis for a 
national program. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Women’s Bureau is charged with 
the responsibility of developing policies 
and standards and conducting investiga- 
tions in the industries of the country 
which shall safeguard the interests of 
women workers, and thus make their 
service effective for the national good. 
Cooperation with the States in all such 
matters is constant. 

The following is a brief outline of the 
general standards that \have been sub- 
mitted and recommendett by the Wom- 
en’s Bureau as a basis for such a pro- 
gram: 

1—Hours of. labor: Not more than 
an eight-hour day including two 10-min- 
ute rest periods; not less than one and 
one-half days of rest .in the week; no 
night work; at least 30 minutes for a 
meal during the day. 

2.--Wages: Adequate wage based on 
occupation, not sex. 

38.—Working conditions: 

A.—Comfort and sanitation: Clean 
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Few Oil Permits 
Issued in August 


Only 3 of 2,507 Applica- 
tions Are Approved 


A TOTAL of 2,507 applications 
“ for oil prospecting permits 
were received by, the Commissioner 
of Public Lands in August, but 
only three: permits were issued, the 
General Land Office, Department 
of the Interior, stated Sept. 26. 
The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 


, Forty-six applications were re- 
‘jected, subject to appeal; 11 were 
finally rejected in entirety, and 2 
were finally rejected in part; 22 
appeals were\transmitted to the 
Secretary, and 63 departmental de- 
cisions affirming this office were 
promulgated; 30 assignments were 
disposed of; 235 extensions of time 
were acted upon; 335 permits were 
held for cancellation, and 1,842 
permits were canceled; 130 ap- 
plications for extensions of time 
were forwarded to the depart- 
mental committee; and 3,180 let- 
ters were writteh, of which 250 
were replies to inquiries, 


Farm Board. Associations now can ex- 
secure cooperation from the | 








Farm Relief Act ‘Utilities Inquiry 


Termed Help to 
Tobacco Industry, 


To Resume Oct. 3 


'Trade Commission to Re- 


open Investigation of 
Publicity Activities 


Vice Chairman of Board De- | Hearings in the investigation of power 


clares Organization of Co- 
operatives Has Been Ex- 
pedited by Statute 


Growers Receiving 
Aid From Buyers 


Attitude of Opposition Main- | 


’. tained by Purchasers Said to 
Have Been Removed as Re- 
sult of Legislation 


James C. Stone, vice chairman of the 
Federal Earm Board, upon appearing 
Sept. 26 before the Senate” Committee 


on Agriculture and Forestry in its con- | 


sideration of nominations to the Board, | 
told of the work of the Board in regard 
to: the tobacco industry and of his ac- 
tivities in the industry previous to as- 
suming his post with the Board. 
Buyers Cooperating 

In regard to cooperative ‘activities he 
informed the Committee that, where | 
formerly a deaf ear:was turned to co- 
operative marketing as a basis for han- 
dling the sale of tobacco, the situation 
had been changed by the passage of the 
farm relief act and the creation of the 


pect to 
buyers instead of opposition and ‘this 
cooperation should serve to clear away 


much of the difficulty confronted in the | 


tobacco industry, he said. 


| 
The Committee completed its ques-; 


tioning of Mr. Stone and recessed until 
10 a. m., Sept. 27, when Carl Williams, 


and gas gitilities will be resumed by the 
‘Federal Trade Commission Thursday, 


| Oct. 3, following an adjournment in ef- 


fect since June, the Commission an- 
nounced Sept. 26 in a statement which 
follows in full text: 


Introduction by Commission attorneys | 
of additional documents in connection 


_| with the publicity phase of the inquiry, 


and possibly an examination of wit- 
nesses, will occupy the first hearing but 
the Commission is not prepared to an- 
nounce at this time just what the nature 
of the exhibits will be or what witnesses 
if any will be called. 

The hearing is called for 10 a. m. 
in the hearing room of the Commission, 
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Bll for Regulation 
Of Aviation Traffic 
Is Offered in House 


Measure Introduced by Rep- 
resentative Cable Would 
Vest Control in Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


Authority to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to regulate interstate air 
commerce in order to stabilize that in- 
dustry is proposed-in a bill (H. R. 4286) 
introduced -in the House, Sept. 26, by 
Representative Cable (Rep.); of Lima, 





another member of the Board, will be 
questioned. 
Tells of Connections 
In response to questions by Senator 


Ohio. The bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 


At the office of Senater Bingham 


McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, chairman of | (Rep.), of Connecticut, it was stated 
the Committee,.Mr. Stone explained that | orally, Sept. 26, that he will propose an 
he had been engaged in the tobacco busi- |} amendment to the air commerce act of 
ness, both from the storage and grower | 1927 which would broaden the authority 


standpoint, at Louisville and Lexington, 


Ky. Just before accepting his post as | retary of Commerce. 


| over air commerce delegated to the Sec- 
The amendment 


Vice Chairman of the Farm Board, he | will be offered late in the special session 


was _presidewtang general manager. of |.or early in-ttie regular session of Con- 
the Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative. | gress next December. 


He stated that the cooperative handled 
about 50 to 60 per cent of the crop 


Mr. McNary asked if the tobacco grow- | 


Power for I. C..C. Opposed 
In debate on the Senate floor, Sept. 


ers had sought aid from the Farm Board. | 16, Senator Bingham opposed any legis- 


Only for help in organizing the coop- 
eratives, Mr. Stone said. 


Questioned by Senator Smith (Dem.), ! 


of South Carolina, in regard to the to- 
bacco situation in his State, Mr. Stone 
said that relief could be secured only 
by organizgtion on the part of the farm- 
ers.» Development of a friendly rela- 
tionship between the selling and buying 
interests is necessary, he said. 

“The farmers are looking more confi- 
dently for relief for the situation in the 
tobacco industry than in any other com- 
modity,” Senator Smith said. 


As a result of the farm relief act and | 


the organization of.the Farm Board, co- 
operation from the manufacturer can be 
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Appropriation Bills 


Will Be Expedited 


Rapid Action Planned After | 


Opening of Regular Ses- 
sion of Congress 


tion bills within three months from the 
first Monday of next December, the 
opening day of he regular session of 
Congress, is planned, according to the 


lation which would vest authority over 
|air commerce in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. He stated at that 
time that the regulation of aviation in 
| its commercial aspects properly belongs 
|to the Department of Commerce, and 
that the Secretary of Commerce should 
be given adequate powers to enable him 
more comprehensively to administer 
aviation regulations. : 


Representative Cable, in an. explana- 


duction of his bill to give authority over 
air commerce to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, said that there is’ already 
a total capital investment of between 
$500,000,000 and $750,000,000 in commer- 
cial aviation. Sharp competition would 
become destructive, he said, if cut- 
throat methods should creep into air 
| commerce. ' 





Regulation Needed 
He said that air commerce needs as 
much regulation as motor-bus commerce, 
and that most of the States have en- 
acted air commerce regulation. State 
regulation, however, he said, is inade- 
quate, as air commerce is mostly inter- 
state and the Federal Government alone 
can provide : dequate protection and reg- 

ulation, 
His regulatory 





proposal, he said, has 


on penalty of a ban on operation; satis- 
factory service without cutthroat com- 
petition; rate fixing by the Commission 
| to prevent exploitation of the public and 
| still assure operating lines reasonable 


Chairman of the House Committee on! income. 


Appropriations, Representative Wood 


(Rep.), of Lafayette, Ind. 


Mr. Wood made this oral announce- | 


ment Sept. 26. He coupled with it a 
statement that the work on the bills 
will begin with hearings on appropria- 
tions for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments the first wee 

So far the House, which initiates all 
appropriation and tax measures, has, not 
yet organized its Committee on Appro- 
friations, That is because of the pro- 
gram of confining the present extra 
session of Congress, as closely as pos- 
sible, in so far as the House is con- 
cerned, to the major matters proposed 
in its convocation by the President, 
namely, farm relief and tariff revision. 

Farm relief is now on the statute books 
as the agricultural marketing bill of 
1929, which created the Federal Farm 
Board, The tariff bill, as framed by 


the House Committee on Ways and | 


Méans, was passed ‘by the House and 
sent to the Senate before the House went 
on its Summer recess from June 19 to 
Sept. 23, with meetings twice a week 
from then until Oct. 14, as an extension 
of the recess. 


Meantime none of the major commit. | 


tees, except the Committees on Ways 
and Means, Agriculture, and Rules, have 
been organized. 


There is a demand, however, on the | 


part of some of the House membership 
for organization of some of the com- 


mittees, according to the Speaker, Rep- | 
resentative Longworth (Rep.), of Cin- | 
cinnati, Ohio, and the Committee on Ap- | 
or two | 


propriations, and possibly ofe 
other committees may be named before 
4 ceive session closes, he said. 

e@ 


on Oct. 14, which means, according to 
the House practice, renaming all of the 
membership of that Committee who 


| served in the last Congress who survive.) 


into the present 71st Congress and the 
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of November. | 


resent leadership program is to | 
name the Committee on Appropriations | 


Proposal Is Explained 

The full text of his statement follows: 

The purpose of this bill is to stabilize 
that industry which has enjoyed the mosi 
spectacular development of any this 
country has ever witnessed—I mean com- 
mercial aviation. 

In 1928, the production of airplanes 


'S 


Protection Sought 
For Manganese 


Importation of Low Grade 
Ores Is Opposed 


EPRESENTATIVE Williamson 

(Rep.), of Rapid City, S. Dak., 
chairman of the House Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, stated orally Sept. 
26, that he will renew his efforts in 
behalf of “adequate” tariff protec- 
tion for manganese. 

Mr. ‘Williamson said that there 
are 16 or 17 States interested in 
|] manganese tariff, but that South 
Dakota, with 40,000,000 tons of 
metallic manganese minable by 
open pit operations, is the most in- 
terested. ‘The tariff bill (CH. R. 
2667), should provide againt the 
influx of low grade ores in com- 
petition with the domestic product, 
he said. 


tory statement accompanying the intro- | 
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——— . |in mind maintenance of | 
Passage of all the annual appropria- | ee 
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MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF Diss—ENT From ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS IS IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED. 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1929 ' 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Borah Asks President 
To Present His Views on — 


every person living within the 
jurisdiction of the United States.” 











HE operations of the govern: _ 
_ ment affect the interests of 


—William H. Taft, 
President of the United States, 
1909—1918 
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— Rates in Tariff Measure 


Many Tax Cases 
In Supreme Court 


Suits Already Exceed Num- 
ber at Last Term 


HE docket of the Supreme Court 

of the United States shows that 
the court will have before it for 
consideration at the opening of the 
coming term, beginning Oct. 7, a 
greater number of cases involving 
the validity and application of pro- 
visions of the various revenue acts 
than it considered during, the whole 
of its last term, which ended in 
June. 

Seventy-six of the 414 cases al- 
ready docketed arise out of litiga- 
tion between taxpayers and the 
Only two of 


Federal Government. 
such cases, the docket shows, have 


been. argued and are awaiting the 
decision of the court. (The full text 
of the summary of Federal tax 
cases on the docket will be found 
on page 4.) 
The questions included in the 
Federal tax cases, according to 
“briefs filed, include, among others, 
the validity of “gift-tax” provi- 
sions, determination of depletion of 
interests in mines, exemption of 
income received by an attorney en-° 
gaged in the prosecution of suits 
for municipalities, obsolescence due 
te prohibition, limitations on suits 
to collect taxes, the classification 
of storage batteries and other ar- 
ticles for taxation purposes, and 
community property problems. 


Senator Edge Urges 
Prompt Construction 
Of Niearagua Canal 


Econforitic, Military. and Dip- 
lomatic Interests Said to 
Require Facilities of Ad- 
ditional Waterway 


Economic, military and diplomatic in- 
terests require the coristruction of an- 


other interoceanic waterway, such as 
the proposed Nicaraguan Canal, it was 
declared, Sept. 26, by Senator Edge 
(Rep.), of New Jersey, in an address 
over associated stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company. 

After a lapse of 30 years, he said, the 
United States Government has provided 
for the continuance of surveys along 
the route of the proposed canal in Nica- 
ragua, and the first detachment of Army 
engineers has already sailed. 


Congestion of ‘Panama Canal 

Engineers have reported that the 
Panama Canal faces the prospect of be- 
coming overcrowded, Mr. Edge stated, 
thus confronting cargo carriers with the 
alternative of costly delays or again 
rounding Cape Horn. 

Military strategists, according to Sen- 
ator Edge, have also called attention to 
the serious problém that would confront 
the United States Navy in case the 
Panama Canal should be crippled in time 
of war. The third argument advanced 
in favor of a Nicaragua Canal is the 
increased international harmony that 


|such a waterway would develop with 


Central American powers. 


Waterway as Investment 
Mr. Edge, in reviewing the financial 
prospects of the proposed canal, cited 
the fact that revenue derived from the 
Panama Canal in 1928 amounted to $20,- 
000,000, 

“There seems to be no reason,” he 
added, “why a parallel waterway should 
not, in time, become self-supporting to 
a comparable degree.” 

Construction of the proposed Nicara- 
gua Canal involves. difficulties no 
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Described in Survey by 
‘Labor Department 


comfortable living quarters are provided, 
California is about the only State that 
has seriously considered the problem of 
eliminating insanitary, poorly ventilated 
and overcrowded rooms for helpers, it 
was stated Sept. 26 by the Department 
of Labor in connectipn with a recently 
completed survey. 


In the majority of States migratory 
laborers are quartered in rude shacks, 
tents, or old outhouses, the survey re- 
vealed, and little attention is paid to 
sanitation, ventilation, and comfort. In 
even the best Somer congestion is felt, 
and insufficient cubic air-space is pro- | 
vided, it was stated. 

The summary of the general situation 
follows. in full text: 

Farmers are beginning to realize that 
they cannot attract and hold the better 





class of laborers unless they provide 
| [Continuede on Page 9, Column 1.) 


_Although farmers are rapidly begin- 
ning to realize that the better class of 
migratory laborers cannot be held unless 





‘Flexible Clauses 
Of Bill Considered 


Mr. Hoover Urged to Give 
Opinions on Agricultural © 
And Industrial Schedules 
Proposed in Senate 


‘Tax List Is Reduced — 


‘Committee Majority Adopts 
Suggested Form for Requests 
For Income Statistics From 
Treasury Department 











Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, called 
on President Hoover in the Senate Sept. 
26 to declare his position on the agri- 
cultural and industrial schedules of the 
tariff bill (H.R. 2667), as he has on the 
flexible tariff policy. 

Speaking in opposition to the flexible 
provisions of the law, in favor of which 
Mr. Hoover, on Sept. 24, made his first 
;public tariff declaration since his mes- 
sage to Congress, Senator Borah, a mem- 
ber of the group which favors limiting 
revision to agriculture, asserted that the 
President must now state whether the 
industrial schedules of the bill are justi- 
fied. This, he, declared, is the question 
which will be fought out in the Senate 
“until the snows fall.” 

“Having undertaken to shape this bill,” 
Mr. Borah told the Senate, “the Presi- 
dent must go threugh to the end and 
assume with us the responsibility for its 
terms, not merely by its veto, which he 
has heretofore expressed an unwilling- 
ness to rely upon, but by his influence 
here in this chamber.” 

Specific Rates Are Cited 

Mr. Borah inquired specifically whether 
Mr. Hoover approves the rates on pig 
iron and cement. Then he opposed in 
a speech, the flexible policy which the 
President advocates. ~- : 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
a Finance ~Gomn nem ber,” tly 
to Mr. Borah on the question of delega- 
tion of power in the flexible provisions. 
He declared: 

“It is not a delegation of power to the 
Tariff Commission. It is a delegation of 
a duty of investigation to the Tariff 
Commission, just as we delegate to a 
dozen other commissions similar duties 
to ascertain facts; and it is not a delega- 
tion of power to the President but a 
direction to the President that when 
those facts exist. he shall act thus and 
| so, which is, after all, the nature of 
every law that we pass that pertains to 
the action of the Executive.” 

Speeches were made in opposition to 
the flexible policy by Senators Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana; Tydings (Dem.), of 
| Maryland, and McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee. y. 

Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
hameyer, supported this section of the 

ill, 

“It distresses me not to be able to go 
along with the very large majority of my 
colleagues respecting the flexible’ provi- 
sions,” declared Senator Fletcher. “In 
my judgment the country would be better 
served by trusting any change in rates 
carried in the law to the President, with- 
in the limitations mentioned, preserving 
the general power of fixing tariff duties 
in Congress.” 

Earlier in the day, the Finance Com- 
mittee majority met to go over the list of 
taxpayers, sent to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, on which: financial information is 
asked, in accordance with the Simmons 


| 





[Continued on Page 6, 





Column 2.1 / 4) 
Supplementary Loan _ 
On Cotton Awarded - 


Farm Board to Finance Coop- 
erative Growers in Georgia 





The Federal Farm Board announced 
Sept. 26 that it had approved an appli- 
cation of the Georgia Cotton Growers 
Cooperative Association, Atlanta, Ga., 
for a commodity ‘loan opel to ~ 
a loan alréady advanced by the Federal 
intermediate credit bank. 


is 
% 


The maximum of the loan is fixed at 
$750,000. The association, which is ope ‘ 
erating a seasonal pool, requested the ~ 
supplemental loan so that it could make 
larger advances to producing members. 

A member of the Board will take part 
in the conference of /wool growers in 
Chicago, Oct. 4-5, in order aid in per- 
fecting arrangements for otganizing @ 
national association of growers for mar= 
keting wool, it was announced oral 
Sept. 26 by the chairman of the 
Alexander Legge. 

Mr. Legge explained that the confer- 
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ence of wool men is to consist of repre- 
sentatives of local associations, since ab» 
present there is no national body. oe. ANS 
said that the wool growers have: ‘ 
asked the Board for a loan. The wool 
men, Mr. Legge said, recognize that at 
present they are not in position to Few ~ 
quest financial aid. ace 

A member of the Board will attend — 
the conference at the request of an or-— 
ganized wool body, Chairman ye 
plained. Mr. Legge said that he hoj 
to go to Chicago. The member of | 
Board who attends the wool confei 
Mr, Legge said, will attempt to 
the trip so that he ean attend the’ 
ference for the National Wheat Assoe 
tion. ; 

The Federal Farm Board, Mr. 
said, is perfecting plans to hold a 
ing some time in the future with t 
tabaian 


wers, in order to e1 
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Improved Parachute . 
May Be Selected for 





‘ests at Wright Field Show 
Triangular Mainsail In- 
- creases Steering Efficiency 
Of Safety Device 





+ 


Experimental work has been:in prog- 
ress for more than a year at the mate- 
rial division, Army Air Corps, Wright 
' Field, Dayton, Ohio, upon parachute im- 

provements and refinements which, if 
_ ‘successful, may cause certain changes 
fn the standard type of parachutes now 
in use, according toa. statement made 
by the Wa. Department Sept. 25. Mate- 
rials, ‘area, and the principle of oper- 
ation of the standard parachute remain 
unchanged. : 
~The full text of the statement follows: 

nstead of the circular mainsail, a tri- 
angular one has been substituted which 
js rounded at two corners, while the 
third corner is sheared straight across. 
The shroud lines extend déwn, spaced 
regularly as in the standard parachute, 
except across the sheared-off corner, 
which has no shroud line whatsoever. 
When the parachute is open, this portion 
upon which there are now shroud lines 


forms a tail-like vent through which the | 


air escapes. 
Efficiency Demonstrated 


Approximately a dozen jumps and a 
hundred dummy drops haye been made 
with the new parachute. . These ndi- 
cate a decreased oscillation and shock 


load to the jumper upon opening, and | 


greater manual steerability in. descent. 
This improved operation is accomplished 
mainly by the different shaping of the 
mainsail. The air escaping through the 
tail-like vent propels the parachute hor- 
izontally at a speed of from three to 
four miles an-hour. Because the para- 
chute inherently possesses this horizon- 
tal motion, steering can be accomplished 


by the manipulation of the shroud lines | 


and the turning of the parachute so that 
the vent is with or against the wind, 
controlling direction. 

A feature adding to the safety of op- 
eration upon opening is the new spring- 
Jess, nonfoulable pilot parachute. This 
is 30 inches long and 36 inches in di- 
ameter. The lobes have partitions which 
extend to a long central elongation fas- 
tening directly to the apex of the main- 
sail, making shroud lines unnecessary. 
The actuation of the pilot parachute in 


In the new parachute this actuation is 
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Naval Delegates Said to Have Opposed 


Reduction Plans at Geneva Conference 








se of Army Aviators Correspondent Tells Senate Committee That Officers 





Sought Failure of Disarmament Proposals 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


opposing enactment of ‘legislation by Corporation of the United States in Jan- 
Congress. His resolution was referred |uary, 1928, Ls Mgr Its purpose, he de- 
|to the House Committee on Rules. clared, was build “four-day ships.” 
| The full text of his resolution follows: |The separate corporation vsas organ- 
| “Resolved, that there is hereby estab-| ized, he said, because the job was too 
lished a joint Congressional committee | big for the Brown-Boveri Company. 

to be composed of three Members of the! Other organizers of the new corpora- 
Senate, to be appointed by the President | tion were William R, Flook, president of 
of the Senate, and three Members of the | the Brown-Boveri Corporation; Theodore 
House of Representatives, to be -ap-| Smith; William F. Kenny, whom the wit- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of/ness desctibed as a “capitalist,” and 
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‘Device to Portray 
_.. Games Infringed 


Baseball Board Shows All 
Actions ‘of Players 





fy 


ROFITS and damages for the 

infringement of a patent cover- 

ing a “ ball. board”, have .been 

‘determined by a decree of the Cir- 

cuit Court of Appeals for the Third 

Circuit which has fust been handed 
down. . 

The invention, according to the 
opinion of the court, “relates to 
means for portraying baseball 
games play by play to a crowd in 
the street.”. The device represents 
a baseball field arranged on a ver- 
tical plane upon which “every play, 


Representatives. . : 

“The committee is authorized and _di- 
rected to conduct a thorough investiga- 
tion of the activities of individuals and 
organizations engaged in promoting or 
opposing the enactment of: legislation 
by the Congress. Such committee shall 
report its findings to the Congress not 
later than the first Monday in Decem- 
ber, 1930, including such recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it may deem 
visable to regulate the activities of such 
individuals and organizations. Upon the 
filing of such report the committee shall 
cease to exist. ‘ 

“For the purposes of this resolution. 
the Committee is authorized to select a 
| chairman, to hold such hearings within 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere 
in the United States during the sessions 
| and recesses of the Congress, ‘to employ 
such clerical, stenographic and other as- 
sistants, to require .the; attendance of 
such witnesses and.the production of 
such books, papers. and.decuments, to ad- 
minister such oaths,,to take such testi- 
mony, and to have such printing and 
binding done, as it. may deem advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services in re- 
porting ‘hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per 100 words. 

“The expenses of the committee shall 
be paid one-half from the. contingent 
fund of the Senate and one-half from the 
| contingent fund of the’House of Repre- 
| sentatives, upon vouchers to be approved 
| by the chairman of thé committee.” 
| The minority leader of the House, Rep- 
| resentative Garnér ,(Dem.), of Uvalde, 
| Tex., also has announced his belief that 
| Congress should thoroughly investigate 
| lobbying, for which Senator Caraway 
| (Dem.), of Arkansas, has a bill pending. 

. 





| Payment to Mr. Shearer 


|For Painting 4-day Ships 
the standard chute is supplied-by springs. | 


The first witness, Sept. 26, was Lau- 
rence R. Wilder, organizer of the Amer- 


achieved by a different method of pack-| ican Brown-Boveri Electric Corporation, 


ing. | 
: Pack Wears Better | 
The new pack ‘has rounded corners for 
better wear and to prevent folds of the | 
silk slipping through. As in the stand- 


ard parachute, the shroud lines are 


packed in pockets, and zigzagged across | 


the bottom of the pack. The mainsail 


is folded on top. Two pieces of canvas | 


under great tension from heavy elastics 
are drawn diagonally across the shroud 


lines and mainsajl and are fastened with | 


pims under the outside corners of the 


pack. The pilot chute lies atop these} 
diagonal pieces and is partially rolled in| 


a fold of canvas attached to the canvas 
which forms the outside cover of the 
pack. This cover is drawn aleng with 
the diagonal pieces under. the outside 
bottom of the pack’and secfired with the” 
same pins. When the juniper pulls the: 


iP cord, these pins are snatched out, the 


iagonal pieces under strong elastic ten- | 


sion draw back sharply, throwing open 
the top cover and flinging the pilot chute 
out in the wind. The edges of the main- 
sail skirt are snapped to the bottom of 
the pack with glove fasteners, so that 
the chute and shroud lines are strung out 
before the skirt bottom is released. This 
prevents bunching of the folds and tan- 


gling of the shroud lines, permitting the | 


parachute to fill with air in swift and 
orderly fashion. : 


Coking Properties 


Of Coal Are Studied 


Tests of Bureau of Mines Are | 


Held at Pittsburgh Station 


Investigations to determine the coking 

properties of bituminous coal have been 
undertaken at the Pittsburgh experi- 
ment station of the Bureau of Mines, ac- 
cording to a statement made Sept. 26 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
investigations will deal with the plastic 
state, coking or agglutinating power, | 
and fusing point of the coal, says the 
statement, which follows in full text: 
' Investigations on the plastic state, 
coking or agglutinating power and fus- 
ing point of bituminous coal have been 
started recently at the Pittsburgh ex- 
periment station of the Bureau of Mines 
Department of Commerce. A measure of 
these properties is presumed to deter-| 
mine to a large extent the coking prop- | 
erties of a coal, but heretofore the data 
obtained from such measurements have 
been rather difiicult to apply. The pur- 
pose of the present investigation is to 
measure and correlate all of the above 
properties as accurately as possible for 
a series of representative coals and t) 
determine whether the resuits furnish a 
measure of the quality of coke produced 
from the coals. Such a series of coals 
is now being tested in connection with 
another investigation called “a survey 
of gas and coke-making properties of 
American coals.” 


Standard Labor Conditions 
For Women Recommended 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
work places, with special attention to| 
floors to prevent slipping; enough light 
but no glare; comfortable temperature, 
with provision against excessive heat 
and cold; adequate ventilation, provision 
against heat, humidity, dust, fumes; pure 
and accessible drinking water, individual 
cups or sanitary fountains; sanitary and 
accessible washing facilities, hot and 
cokd water, soap, individual towels; san- | 
itary toilet facilities, separate for men 

_ and women, in the ratio of one installa- 
tion for every 15 women; dressing rooms 


and at present head of the Trans-Oceanic 
Corporation, which was organized to 
build the so-called 4-day ships. 

Mr. Wilder, who formerly was presi- 
dent, then chairman of the advisory 
committee on shipbuilding of the Brown- 
Boveri Corporation, emphatically denied 
that $143,000 which the Brown-Boveri 
company had spent in Washington in 
1928 had been for lobbying. 

Clinton L. Bardo, president of the New 
York Shipbuilding Co., a subsidiary of 
the Brown-Boveri Corporation, previously 
had testified that the company set aside 
| that amount for “lobbying.” He said at 
that time that $70,000 of the amount 
had been paid to Mr. Wilder. 

Mr. Wilder, admitted receiving the 
money-and furnished the Committee with 
a statement showing how it was spent. 
He said “not one cent” had been used 
for lobbying. 

He said out of that amount he had 
paid Mr. Shearer $9,550 for painting sev- 
eral pictures of the 4-day boats, for 
technical advice and for a trip to Cali- 
fornia to interest William Randolph 
Hearst in the ships. 

He averred that Mr. Shearer had not 
been employed for lobbying purposes 
and had done nothing of that sort for 
him. He declared he knew nothing of 
Mr. Shearer’s presence in Geneva. 


Mr. Wilder Reviews 


| Service to Company 
Mr. Wilder said he aided in organiza- 


~ | lobbying. | 


Adrian Larkin. e. 

In January, 1928, he said, the Trans- 
Oceanic Corporation submitted its plans 
to the United States Shipping Board. 

“I wish to absolutely deny Mr. Bardo’s 
statement that $148,000 was expended 
for lobbying,” Mr. Wilder said. “It is 
unfair to consider money speat in ,con- 
nection with Trans-Oceanic: matters as | 


including pitched and batted balls, 
thrown balls and base running can 
be shown quite realistically.” (The 
full text of the opinion will be pub- 
lished in a subsequent issue.) It can 
show a player “running step by 
step to base and thereafter holding 
the base, playing off and sliding 
back, and running to the next base.” 

The patented device was found 
to have been infringed by the Base- 
ball Display Co., which used in its 
boards for one year the mechanism 
disclosed by the patent, which had 
been assigned to the Star Ball- 
player Co., Inc. 


“In Mr. Bardo’s testmony he said he 
had an item indicating an advance to me 
of $36,693.84 and a payment to Trans- 
Oceanic of $34,391.98, totaling ~$71,- 
085.82. I received the money, but not 
for lobbying.” 

Mr. Wilder introduced a_ statement 
showing how the money was spent. 

In 1928 his company had brought 
plans for a navy dirigible to the point 
where it needed the tank at the Navy 
Yard in Washington for tests, he said. 
Some $24,000 was spent on the dirigible, ! 
he said. 


Rural Sections Urged 


~ To Stop Fire Losses 


His company paideto Ivy Lee, a “pro- | 
fessional publicity expert,” $19,300, Mr. | Methods 
Wilder said. ' 


Senator Shortridge asked why it was 





of Preventing Con- 
flagrations Are Explained 
necesSary to spend that much on pub- By Secretary Hyde 
licity. The witness replied it was neces- is Rea 


sary to arouse public enthusiasm.as to 
the four-day liners. 


2 
The publicity “took well,” he -said. 
Mr. Shearer was paid $4,550 as an 
“artist and consultant,” Mr. Wilder said. 
“Mr. Shearer painted some excellent 


pictures of the four-day liners,” said | Prevention Week, the Secretary of Agri- | 
the witness. acne de, ame | culture, Arthur M. Hyde, stated Sept. 26. | 
He was an artist?” inquired the! The farmer has as much reason as | 
chairman. the city dweller or any other owner of | 
“Yes, he paints very well,” the wit-| property to interest himself in these 
| ness replied. special campaigns against fire, and in- | 
“Not one cent of the $143,000 was/| tensive efforts should be made to elim- | 
spent for lobbying,” the witness said. | inate needless losses, Secretary Hyde | 
“I. hold myself absolutely responsible | declared. The full text*of his statement 


With loss ‘on farms and in rural com- 
| munities due to fires estimated to have 
been as high as 3,500 lives and $150,- 
000,000 worth of property in a single 
} 


especially interested in the designation 


for the expenditure of this money.” follows: | - | 
The witness said he had been in Wash-| _ Lightning, defective chimneys and | 
ington for about six months in 1928,| flues, sparks on combustible roofs, | 


matches, smoking, spontaneous ignition | 
of agricultural products, careless use| 
and storage, of gasoline and kerosene, | 
faulty wiring and improper use of elec- | 
| tric appliances, continue to be the prin- | 
|cipal known causes of fires on farms. | 
The individual has it in his power to 
}combat these hazards, and I urge that | 
he do his utmost to safeguard his fam- | 
ily and property against the fire men- 
ace. Feriodic clean-up and inspection 
of premises, will remove many serious 
fire hazards. ¢ 

The Department of Agriculture has 
a special cqmmittee on farm fire pro- 
tection, which is actively cooperating 
with interested national.organizations. in 
| 


| but had nothing to do ‘with legislation. 


Hotel’ Expenses 
| Are Explained 


| Speaking of an item of $24,000 for 
hotel expenses, Mr. Wilder said it spread 
over 21 weeks and that “our seat of 
operations” was moved to the Carlton | 
Hotel in Washington. 

The sum, he said, included rooms, food 
and railroad fare of many consultants 
who came to Washington. 

“For a while we used the hotel ac- 
count as a bank,” he said. ss 

In addition to painting pictures, Mr. 
Shearer played the part of technical 
adviser, Mr. Wilder said. 





ae to sates = losses from fires 

The Shipping ‘Board had two objeg>|°",farms and in rural communities. 
tions to the ships, he said, one that 1t}_ The rural fire prevention: and control 
did not believe the public was “ripe” | Movement calls for concerted and. con- 
for them and the other that it was not | tinuous effort by all concerned, with the 
satisfied entirely with the design. | om end in view of Coreg ee 

Though the Shipping Board did not tional resources, both in lives and 
agree at first, he said, after several | materials. ’ 
months it was “very nearly there.” 

The subject also was discussed with 
Chairman White of the House Merchant 
Marine Committee and Chairman Jones 
of the Senate Commerce Committee, 
he said. 

_The Jones-White. merchant. marine 
bill was “very nearly what we wanted,” 
Mr. Wilder said. 

‘The witness said the Trans-Oceanic 
Corporation _ still 
ships, 





Highway and Ferry Sought. 
At West Entrance of Canal 


| A $1,000,000 appropriation to provide 
a ferry and a highway near the Pacific | 
entrance of the Panama Canal would be | 
authorized under a bill introduced by 
( Representative Thatcher (Rep.), of Lou- 
hoped to build the’ isville, Ky., Sept. 26. The bill was re- 
the only obstacle being financing. | ferred to the Committee on Interstate 














year, the sural population’. should be | desk date various points in their respec- 


of the week of October 6-12 as Fire | tive memorials. 


tion of the Brown-Boveri Company in| He said that from work done on the | 
1925; later became chairman of the ad-|irplane carrier “Saratoga” his company | 
| visory committee on shipbuilding of the| knew they were right technically but 
company, and in January, 1929, severed|4id not know if they were right eco- | 
his connection with the corporation, ex- | 2¢mically. 
cept in an advisory capacity. During He said a loan of three-fourths of the | 
ithe period of his employ, Mr. Wilder |©08t would be needed, plus ocean-mail | 


| turned from a trip to the Canal Zone. 


and Foreign Commerce. Mr. Thatcher 
was a member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission during the construction of 
the Panama Canal and has recently re- 


said, his organization had contracts with 
the United States for three cruisers and 
several Coast Guard craft. 

Mr. Wilder said he had been a principal 
stockholder in the company, but had dis- 
posed of most of his holdings during the 
last year, 

He incorporated the Trans-Oceanic 


President Confers 


With Mr. Gilbert 


| Reparations Agent Also Meets 


Mr. Stimson and Mr. Mellon 


Settee 





S. Parker Gilbert, agent general of the 
reparations commission under the Dawes 
plan, called on President Hoover; the 
Secretary of State, Henry L, Stimson, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, Sept. 26, to pay his 
respects, during which there were dis- 
cussions of European conditions gen- 
erally. 

Mr. Parker, who is in the United 
States on a visit to his family, spent 
some time in conference with President 
Hoover, after which heymade no state- 
ment except to state orally that Euro- 


| pean conditions were discussed. 


Secretary Stimson stated orally fol- 
lowing his conference with Mr. Gilbert 
that he had discussed European, condi- 
tions in general. 

Secretary Stimson did not discuss in 
detail his conference with Mr. Gilbert, 
but said that they had discussed.all the 
activities with which Mr. Gilbert had 
been connected during the past six 
months. ' 


that he would return to Europe on Oct. 
3, sailing from New York. 


chinery; protectioh against fire and 


employment in any industry 





for change of clothes; rest rooms for 
rest periods; a clean, comfortable lunch 
room, with hot food if possible. 
B.—Posture and physical strain at | 
work: A chair for each woman, built | 
on posture lines, adjusted to both 
worker and job; neither constant stand- 
ing nor constant sitting; mechanical de- 
to prevent unnecessary and re- 
lifting of heavy weights by | 
, and other motions abnormally | 
ing to women. 
—Safety and 


to be more injurious to women than to 


contracts from the Post Office Depart- 


Explanation Is Requested 


Mr. Gilbert said at the White House |*n0wn in the Navy Department. 


other hazards; no prohibition of women’s|employment of Mr. 
v4 f except/right, but the secret employment was | 
those proved by scientific investigation | not, 


ment, on six ships the loan would amount | 
to $94,500,000, he said. 
Mr. Wilder said he met Mr. Shearer 
for the first time in January, 1928. Mr. 
Bardo arn tele him before that the | 
“council” was sending “someone” 
Geneva conference, Mr. Wilder said. | Census Bureau of the Department of 
’ Senator Robinson asked if Mr. Bardo | Commerce for an accounting to the Sen- 
had told him why they were sending | t¢ for an error in the cotton ginning re- 
a representative to Geneva. “No,” was | Port of Sept. 23. On an objection from 
the reply. | Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
“What was the object of meeting Mr. | #gainst immediate consideration, the 
Shearer?” asked Mr. Robinson. | resolution went over for a day under the 
The witness replied that he under- | rules. ; 
| stood Mr. Bardo knew a man who was 
familiar with shipping matters. He said 
he asked to be introduced to the man. | 
At that time, Mr. Wilder said, he did | 
jnot know that “the man” was the same 
one who had been to Geneva. 


Declares He Opposed | 


Secret Employment 

Mr. Wilder revealed a quarrel between 
himself and Mr, Bardo over hiring “se- | 
cret agents” to go to Geneva. This was | 
in 1928, he said. He learned of the se- | 
cret employment of Mr. Shearer at that 


Of Error in Cotton Report 


_ Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 
introduced in the Senate, Sept. 26, a 
resolution (S. Res. 123) calling upon the 





Growers Advised 
To H old Potatoes 


Retention Urged if Good 
Prices Are Desired 





ROWERS of potatoes should 
keep at least 75 per cent of 
their crop from the market this 


The renewal of diplomatic relations 
between Bolivia and: Paraguay, the re- 
patriation of prisoners, and a proposal 
for arbitration on the “fundamental 
question,” the division of Chaco, have 
been effected, according to the final re- 
port of the Bolivian-Paraguayan Concil- 
iation Commission submitted to the 
Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
by the chairman, Maj. Gen. Frank R. 
McCoy. (A summary of the report was 
| published in the issue of Sept. 26.) 

The report follows in full text: 

At its final meeting, held on Sept. 13, 

the commission of inquiry and concilia- 
tion, Bolivia and Paraguay, authorized 
|me to inform you, as successor to the 
| chairman: of the International Confer- 
lence of American States on Conciliation 
|and Arbitration, of the results of its 
labors concerning the conciliation of the 
| incident which arose from the events of 
| December last, in the Chaco Boreal, and 
| the efforts made by the neutral commis- 
| sioners to promote the settlement of the 
| fundamental question still pending be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay, with the 
| request that you kindly transmit this re- 
|port to the other governments of the 
Americas not represented on the com- 
mission. 

I have the honor to carry out the 
mission entrusted to me by means of a 
review of our main activities, to which 
are appended the corresponding docu- 
ments. 

The commission met for the first 
time, on Mar. 13, under the chairman- 
| ship of the Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, Sec- 
retary of State of the United States of 
America. The delegations of Bolivia 
and Paraguay delivered their memorials 
on Apr. 4 and fheir answers on May 16. 
| At several meetings of the neutral com- 
| missioners with the delegations of Bo- 
| livia and Paraguay, separately, the dele- 


gations furnished such additional infor- 





mation as was requested in order to 


Military Forces of Two 


Countries Repatriated 
Repatriation of nationals: At the 
plenary meeting of May 13 the com- 


| mission, duly authorized by the govern- 


ments of Bolivia and Paraguay, under- 
took the repatriation of the Bolivian 
and Paraguayan military men _ held by 
Paraguay and Bolivia, respectively, as 
a consequence of the events of December, 
1928, in the Chaco Boreal. 

After submitting them to the inter- 
rogatories formulated by the commis- 
sion, the Paraguayan nationals were re- 
patriated ‘on June 29 by the neutral com- 
mittee at Formosa (Argentine Repub- 
lic) and the Bolivian nationals on July, 
8, by the neutral committee at Corumba 
(United States of Brazil). The com- 
mission duly expressed its appreciation 
to the governments of the Argentine 
Republic, the ‘United States of Brazil 
and the United States of America, for 
the manifold facilities they gave and 
without which it would have been ex- 
tremely difficult to repatriate the de- 
tained nationals. i i 

Conciliation: Under the provisions of 
the Protocol of Jan. 3, the commission 
was (1) to investigate, by hearing both 
sides, what had taken place, taking into 
consideration the allegations set forth 
by both parties, and determining in the 
end which of the parties brought about 
a change in the peaceful relations be- 
tween the two countries; and (2) to sub- 
mit proposals, and to endeavor to settle 
the incident amicably under conditions 
which would satisfy both parties; (3) 
if this should not be possible, the com- 
mission was to render its report setting 
forth the result of the investigation and 
the efforts made to settle tthe incident, 
and (4) the commission was empow- 
ered, in case it should not be able 
to effect conciliation, to establish 
both the truth of the matter inves- 
tigated and the responsibilities which, 
in accordance with international law, 
might appear as a result of its inves- 
tigation. 

. Having fulfilled the first duty, the 
neutral commissioners made all the ef- 
forts necessary to discharge the second, 
that is, to conciliate the parties. While 
the conversations to this end were under 
way, the commission directed the draft- 
ing of the basis for the report it might 
be called upon to render in the eventu- 
ality contemplated by its third duty. The 
delegations of Colombia and Uruguay 
each submitted drafts for that purpose. 


Resolution Adopted 


On Conciliation 

Fortunately the conciliatory action met 
with full success, and in the plenary 
meeting of Sept. 12 the commission 
unanimously adopted a resolution on con- 
ciliation entirely satisfactory to both par- 
ties. . 

Conciliation, the second function of the 
commission under the protocol of Jan. 3, 
having been effected, it became unnec- 
essary to render the report and to es- 
| tablish the truth of the matter investi- 
gated and the responsibilities. 

Thus was fulfilled the desire expressed 
during the International Conference of 
American States on Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration that, whenever possible, con- 
ciliation be undertaken rather than pro- 
ceeding to the investigation. 

Settlement of the fundamental ques- 
tion.—The neutral commissioners being 





time, he said, and considered it “im- 
proper” for the council to employ Mr. | 
Shearer. 

At previous hearings it hus been tes- | 
tified that the national council of Amec- | 
ican shipbuilders had nothing to do with | 
sending Mr. Shearer to Geneva. | 

After Mr. Bardo protested his em- 
ployment of Mr. Shearer, the witness | 
said, he investigated Mr. Shearer. 

He declared he asked Mr. Shearer for | 
certain facts regarding himself, which 
he gave to Ivy Lee to check up. This 
revealed that Mr. Shearer was well 


Fall, if good prices are to be ob- 
tained, the Devartment of Agri- 
culture announced Sept. 24. It 
would be disastrous to attempt 
marketing the entire crop, it was 
stated, and individual growers may 
find it profitable to put the entire 
output in storage for several 
months. The Department’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 


Requirements for successful 
storage of potatoes as summarized 
\ by William Stuart of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry include protec- 
tion from extreme temperatures, 
with a range from 35 degrees to 40 
degrees F. being the most satis- 
factory; sufficient ventilation to re- 
move foul air and moisture; and 
provision for excluding light. The 
tubers should be dry and reason- 
ably free from dirt. All diseased, 
badly cut, or bruised tubers should 
be removed from the crop. 





Another report said Mr. Shearer’s loy- 
alty was “unquestionable.” 

Senator Robinson asked for details of | 
Mr. Wilder’s quarrel with Mr. Bardo. 
The witness said he thought the open 
Shearer was all 





Mr. Wilder was president of the) 


e 
health: Guarded ma-! work for women, 


men; protection against health hazards| Brown-Boveri Company at the time Mr. | 


| involved in contact with poisonous fumes| Shearer was sent to Geneva, he said, but | 


or substances or the handling of mate-| Mr. Bardo, vice president, told him noth- 
rial which, because of some process in| ing about it. | 
its preparation or conditions, might Mr. Bardo gaid in their “sharp contro- | 
cause an infection or in other ways af-|versy,” Mr. Wilder declared, that he did | 
fect the well-being of women workers| not think it advisable to bring his em- | 
or conditions surrounding the industrial| ployment of Mr. Shearer into the open. 
processes in which women are engaged; “As a matter of fact, you knew Mr, | 
adequate first-aid equipment. Shearer was not sent to Geneva only as 
4.—Home work: No industrial home Soe | 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) 


“It is not advisable,” says Mr. 
Stuart, “to store potatoes to a 
depth of more than 5 or 6 feet in 
the bin. ‘The bin should not be 
larger than 12 feet square unless 
it is provided with a series of ven- 
tilating shafts for the escape of 
moisture and heat. Division walls 
and floors providing ventilation are 
desirable.” y 





convinced that, in order to prevent new 
conflicts and establish conciliation on 
firm and permanent bases, it was indis- 
pensable to procure a settlement of the 
fundamental question, on May 31 the 
chairman stated to the delegations of 
Bolivia and Paraguay that the neutral 
commissioners entertained the hope that 
both delegations, duly ‘authorized by 
their respective governments, would em- 
power the neutral commissioners to pre- 
pare and submit to them, in a friendly 
spirit, such plans for a settlement as 
they might deem convenient, it being 
understood that this procedure did not 
imply the abandonment of the process 
of investigation then being conducted by 
the commission in pursuance of the #ro- 
tocol of Jan. 3, 1929. 

The foregoing suggestion having been 
accepted in printiple in a note dated 
June 28, the chairman of the commission 
asked the delegations of Bolivia and Par- 
aguay officially to confirm their conseht 
thereto. 

On July 1 the delegation of Bolivia 
and the delegation of Paraguay, under 
authority oftheir governments, con- 
firmed their oral acceptance and on July 
2 the chairman replied to them, on be. 
half of the neutral commissioners, say- 
ing that the laiter,regarded both coun- 
|tries as being in the same position in 
|relation to the power they had granted 
| to the neutrals. 
| Authorized by the parties to prepare 


4 





JAUTHORIZED STaTeMENTS Onty ARE Presentep Herein, Berna 
PuBLISHED WirHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED STaTes DalLy 


Commission’s Work Ended by Adoption Immediate Inquiry 
Of Plan to Arbitrate Chaco Dispute) Qn Lobbying Asked 


Bolivian-Paraguayan Agency Achieved Repatriation of 
Prisoners According to Final Report 


and submit to them a plan for the set- 
tlement of the fundamental question, the 
neutral commissioners made a_ careful 
study of the different phases of the prob- 
lem, with the unofficial advice of. geo- 
graphic, economic and other experts. 

After sounding the interested delega- 
tions for the purpose of ascertaining 
their respective aspirations and of sug- 
gesting to them a plan for direct settle- 
ment, the parties expressed the opinion 
of their respective gdvernments to the 
effect that such a plan was not accept- 
able to them, and in view of this the 
neutral commissioners concluded that it 
was not possible, for the time being, to 
reconcile those divergent viewpoints of 
the parties and regretfully ‘decided not 
to pursue their constant and earnest ef- 
forts of several weeks to promote the: 
direct settlement of the fundamental 
question. 

Arbitration: The neuttal commissioners 
then proceeded to prepare a formula for 
arbitral settlement, and on Aug. 31 the 


chairman delivered to the delegations of |’ 


Bolivia and Paraguay a note transmit- 
ting a draft convention on. arbitration 
and a draft supplementary protocol. 


Plan of Arbitration 
Accepted in Principle 


In their answers, dated Sept. 9, the 
two delegations accepted, in principle, 
the idea of submitting the fundamental 
question to arbitration and formulated 
certain observations with regard to its 
application. 

Under date of Sept. 12 the chairman, 
on behalf of the neutral commissioners, 
replied to the observations of the par- 
ties and proposed to them methods in- 
tended to remove the obstacles which, 
according to each of them, prevented the 
acceptance of the arbitral plan proposed 
by the neutral commissioners. 

In their note of Sept. 14 the Bolivian 
commissioners replied that, since their 





full powers had lapsed on Sept. 13, they 
had confined themselves to advising the 
Bolivian foreign office of the contents 
of the foregoing note of the chairman 
of the cummission. 

Furthermore, in order to continue to 
lend their assistance to the republics of 
Bolivia and Paraguay in the efforts they 
may make to settle the fundamental 
question, the neutral commissioners read 
into the minutes of the plenary meeting 
held Sept. 13 their unanimous agree- 
ment to recommend to their respective 
governments that they proffer their 
friendly good offices to the parties in 
the event these might be of service to 
them. At the request of the chairman 
of the commission the neutral commis- 
sioners agreed to remain in Washington 
for a few days to await the results of 
the foregoing action., 


Duties Declared 
To Have Been Fulfilled 


Statement in conclusion.—The under- 
signed is of the opinion, also shared by 
the commisisoners of the parties and the 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 


Flood Projects Affecting 
St. Francis River Upheld 


The War Department has prepared for 
submission to the House Sept. 26, a re- 
port recommending no additional flood | 
control work in the Sts Francis basin, 
Missouri and‘ Arkansas, beyond what the 
present law authorizes. 

The report says the existing naviga- 
tion project provides adequate facilities 
for the present and prospective com- 
merce. 

“There is no important Federal in- 
terest justifying contribution on the 
part of the United States for the con- 
trol of floods on the St. Francis River,” 
the report says. “As the United States 
has contributed over $9,000,000 towards 
the protection of the St. Francis Valley 
from the flood waters of the Mississippi 
River and under the existing project will 
spend an additional $15,000,000 for the 
same purpose, no additional flood work 
other than provided by existing law 
should be paid for by the United States 
in connection with the control of floods 
in the St. Francis basin.” 
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By Senator Black 


‘Powerful Interests’ Secretly 
Employ Agents Intent 
Upon Special Privileges, 
He Charges 


Asserting that “the streets of Wash- 
ington, public buildings and even the 
halls of the Capitol are constantly filled 


with multitudes of lobbyists, ostensibly 
serving their country from patriotic mo- 
tives, but in reality secretly employed 
by powerful interests and combinations 
intent upon special privileges, public 
pillage and plunder,” Senator Black 
(Dem.), of Alabama, Sept. 25, demanded 
that the Senate make an “immediate, 
thorough and searching” investigation 
of lobbyists and their methods. (A sum- 
mary of Mr. Black’s statement was pub- 
lished in the issue of Sept. 26.) 

Mr. Black is a member of the Claims, 
Foreign Relations and Military Affairs 
committees. 


His speech follows in full text: 
Statement Quoted 


On Sept. 25 a letter written by the 
lobbyist, Mr. Shearer, was placed before 
the special investigation committee of 
the Senate containing the following 
statement: 


“Twelve Senators only opposed the 
cruiser bill, of which nine are recorded 
in the Department of Justice records 
with past affiliations with the Communist 
Party.” 


My name is among the 12 voting 
against this increase in cruisers. This 
letter is but another evidence of. the 
reckless statements bandied about by 
secret agents of special privilege seekers. 
It. is a powerful argument in favor of 
adequate legislation. to require, under 
proper penalties, a public registration 
of all lobbyists; together with the source 
of their employment and funds, and the 
amount and method of their expense and 
distribution. : 


No man questions the right of cit- 
izens to give to their Representatives in 
Congress and the Senate, all pertinent 
information concerning public matters. 
The streets of Washington, public build- 
ings, and even the halls of the Capitol, 
however, are constantly filled with mul- 
titudes of lobbyists, ostensibly serving 
their country from patriotic motives, 
but in reality secretly employed by pow- 
erful interests and combinations intent 
upon special privilege, public pillage 
and public plunder. From: this vantage 
point, they disseminate false and mis- 
leading propaganda to deceive the peo- 
ple and defraud public sentiment. 


, The present expose of the methods 
used by the lobbyist, Shearer, who was 
supplied with ample funds by the con- 
cealed enemies of peace, will serve a 
useful purpose, if it produces needed 
action by this body of an extensive na- 
ture, and results in the ultimate enact- 
ment of a law, turning the spotlight of 
publicity on ali lobbying activities. 


Action Is Favored 


The people of this, Nation do not want 
war. If those who accumulate millions 
over night from war profits, employ 


agents to disturb and block honest ef-, 


forts looking towards the peace of the 
world the poopie who bear war’s brunt 
and supply e fighting men have a 
right to know who steers our country 
towards armed conflict. 

Let us have an investigation which 
will open up the entire field of lobbying. 
Let the future disclose not only what 
persons, corporations, or interests the 
lobbyists claim to represent, but also 
their actual and true representation. 
The people of this Nation have suffered 
enough already from secret propaganda 
and fraudulent lobbies. Men and groups 
wpo work behind a. mask deserve no 
sympathy and no quarter. They are 
enemies of true government, or they 
would not fear public knowledge. If 
they did not seek that which justice 
would deny them their shrewd hands 
would not be hidden from the public 
gaze. 

Mr. President, I favor an immediate, 
thorough and searching investigation by 
this body of lobbies and their methods. 
Since it is my understanding that others 
have prepared such a resolution, I shall 
not do so today. ? 
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Europe Furnished _ 
More Than Half of 
Immigrants in July 


Alien Admissions’ Number | 
35,817 in Month, 20,068 | 
Of Whom Expect to Es- 
tablish Permanent Homes 








Including 15,749 tourists or other tem- 
porary visitors, 35,817 aliens were ad- 
mitted to the United States during the 
first month of the fiscal year, which be- 
gan July 1, says a statement by the Bu- 
reau of Immigration, Department of 
Labor. European countries. furnished 
more than half of the immigrants during 


the month, Germany leading as usual] responsibilities than at any time in the 


of flood control on the lower Mississippi 









Army Plan to Decentralize Control 


Of Flood Work Approved by Mr. Good! Further Postponed | 


Greater Efficiency in Engineering Projects Anticipated as 
‘ Result of Localized Administration 


The proposed decentralization of|organization of the Engineer Corps. 
power in the Engineer Corps, has sees Only one assistant to the Chief of En- 
men will be placed in separate charge gineer¢ is allowed by law, said Mr. Good, 


River, improvement of the upper Mis-| 2nd it/is not intended to increase the 
sissippi system, and development of the| number of general officers in order to 
Great Lakes, does not mean that the| effect the decentralization. Rather, men! 
Chief of Engineers will become a figure- 
head, but that he -will be surrounded by 
a group of specialists to give him expert 
advice and to relieve him of some of his 
work, it was stated orally Sept. 26 by|the location of a terminal for Missouri 
the Secretary. of War, James W. Good. 


regions, he .said. 


; ; nt 
will merely be put in charge of certain ing time under an agreement between 
aah leaders that there will be no general 
No decision has been reached as to| business transacted before Oct. 28. 


By New Agreement 


Regular Business Sessions 

\. Not to Be Resumed Before 
Oct. 28, Under Extension 
Arranged by Leaders 


The House, in session for 4 minutes 
ept, 26, adjourned until Sept. 30, mark- 


The previous arrangement for twice-a- 


River traffic at Kansas City, according | week meetings without transaction of 


The Chief of Engineers will have more/to Mr. Good. He is expecting to con- business would expire Oct. 14. By agree- 


with 2,467. history of the country, said Mr: Good. 
In July 28,170 aliens left the United|Too much work has developed on him, 
States, 23,084 of whom were of the vis-|and this will be somewhat lessened by. 
iting class, it is stated. The number of | decentralization, it was stated. In this 
citizens of this country who went to for-| way it is hoped that improvements may 
eign shores during the month was 56,339, | be carried on in the most aggressive and 
and 29,564 of them were women, the| progressive manner, and that the Chief 
statement says. Most of them went to|of Engineers will receive valuable aid 
Europe by way of the port of New York,| in arriving at early decisions on matters 
The number of aliens deported during} of import by obtaining the advice of the 
July was 1,261, a considerable increase} men under him who are specialists in 
over the same period of the two previous} charge of various projects but responsi- 
years, according to the statement, which | ble to him. 
follows in fuil text: It is not proposed to upset the whole 
A total of 35,817 aliens .were adnitted | ————————————————————— 
to the United States during the first 
month of the new fiscal year beginning 





fer soon with the Senators from Kansas (Rep ee ee fee hae oar 
on the matter. Since the building of | ity Leader Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, 
the terminal will be an expensive un-|Tex., this program of nonaction, pending 
dertaking, it is best to give it careful|the Senate’s passage of the tariff bill 
consideration and arrive eventually at ae Fie iin oe ae be- 
the right decision than to hasten to a y sa R Y i . id ae 
decision that might prove to be unsatis- For the first Sia: in’ the “history of 
factory, Mr. Good stated. Congress, a woman— Representative 
In regard to the proposed 9-foot chan-| Edith Nourse Rogers (Rep.), of Lowell, 
nel in the Mississippi River between the| Mass.—presided over an entire .session 
mouth of the Missouri River and Minne-| of the House. It was only a four-min- 
apolis, Mr. Good said that the survey] ute session. 
of the improvement is being pushed s0| Business was limited to reading ofa 
a a report bi e os by Hl bse letter from Speaker Longworth (Rep.). 
ongress is ready for the river and har- ie : Tag 5 : 
ber BAL: A ‘Sepeet ‘will ales be “ais of Cincinnati, Ohio; the invocation, and 


July 1, 1929. The immigrant class or 
newcomers for permanent residence in 
this country numbered 20,068, the re- 
maining 15,749 being tourists or other 
temporary visitors. 


Many Return to Homes 


In the same month, 28,170 aliens left 
the United States, of whom 23,084 were 
of the visiting class, either going abroad 
for a temporary sojourn or. leaving after 
a short stay in this country; and 5,086 
were emigrants departed to make their 
homes again in some foreign country.) 
While the admissions during July were 
4,127 below the monthly average for the 
last fiscal year, the departures this month 
exceeded the monthly average for that} 
year by 7,129. | 

In the past fiscal year, aliens were | 
admitted at the rate of 39,944 a month 
and departed at the rate of 21,041 a 
month. | 

Of the 35,817 aliens of all classes ad- 
mitted in July last, 9,023 came in under 
the immigration act of 1924 as immi- 
grants charged to the quota, 96:9 per 
cent of whom were of European birth; 
7,255 entered as natives of nonquota 
countries, principally Camada and Mex- 
ico; and 6,359 were returning residents. 
Visitors for business or pleasure num- 
bered 6,500, and 2,364 were transits pass- 
ing through the country on their way 
elsewhere. 

The number of husbands, wives, and 
unmarried children of American citizens 
admitted this month was 3,465, an in- 
crease of 489, or 16.4 per cent, over the 
corresponding month a year ago, when | 
2,976 aliens of the same classes came 
to the United States. The remaining 851 
aliens admitted in July, 1929, included 
Government officials, students, ministers, 
professors, and other miscellaneous 
classes. . 

European ‘countries supplied over half 


Government Seizes 


Substandard Ether 


Chemical Deterioration Is 


ready by that time on the survey of the 
Illinois River from Lake Michigan down 
to Utica, Ill., the Secretary said. A sec- 
tion of the river has never been made 
a part of the national waterways sys- 
| tem, and will require action by Congress | 
to make it a part, it was pointed out. 


reading cf the journal. But Mrs. Rogers 
was Speaker pro tem of the House for 
the day. 

Mrs. Rogers, widow of a former Mem- 
ber of Congress from the same district, 
is serving her third term in Congress. 
She is one of a group of seven women 
serving in the Seventy-first Congress. 





of the immigrant aliens in July, 1929, 
Germany, with 2,467, leading the list 
as usual, followed closely by Italy, with 
2,319; Great Britain contributed 1,391, 
Irish Free State 1,137, Scandinavian 
countries 626, and Poland 601, four-fifths 
of the immigrants from Europe coming 
from these countries. Compared with 
the corresponding month of a year ago, 
immigration from Europe as a whole in- 
creased from 9,130 to 10,722. 

There was a small increase in Cana- 
dian immigration from 5,234 to 5,670, 
but a noticeable decrease in immigration 
over the southern land border, 4,927 im- 
migrant aliens coming from Mexico in 
July, 1928, and 1,937 in July, 1929, a 
decline of 60.7 per cent. 

Nearly two-thjrds, or 3,354, of the 
5,086 emigrant aliens for July, 1929, 
departed for intended future permanent 
residence in Europe. Germany was the 
destination of the largest number, 927 
going to that country, while 572 went 
to Gréat Britain and 406 to Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. 

With the exception of Mexico, to which 
country 644 of the July emigrants, were 
destined, less than 300 left during the 
month for any one of the other countries. 

Women again outnumbered the men 
in responding to the lure of strange 
jands during July, 1929, the peak month 
of the year for the vacation exodus of 
Americans to foreign shores. The sta- 
tistics show 29,564 female against 26,- 
775 male, a total of 56,339 United States 
citizens leaving during this month. The 
bulk of these citizens left via New York, 
destined mainly to Europe, 46,370, or 
82.3 per cent of the total for the month, | 
having embarked at that port. 

Aliens deported under warrant pro- 
ceedings during July, 1929, numbered 
1,261. This is a large increase over the 
corresponding month of either of the 
two previous years, 768 aliens having 
been deported in July, 1928, and 700 in| 
July, 1927. 





The President’s Day || 


At the Executive Offices 
September 26 





10 a. m.—Senator Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington, called to discuss matters 
local to his State with the President. 

10:45 a. m.—Senator Glenn (Rep.), of 
Illinois, and Representative Yates (Rep.), 
of Springfield, Ill., called to invite the 
President to attend a celebration of 
Abraham Lincoln’s birthday anniversary, | 
Feb. 12, 1930, at Springfield. 

11 a. m.—Hugh 8S. Cumming, Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, 
called to discuss the progress of rural 
sanitation in the United States with the | 
President. 

11:15 a. m,— Representative French | 
(Rep.), of Moscow, Idaho, called to dis- 
cuss with the President the question of 
the disposition of the public domain. 

11:45 a. m.—B. W. Fleisher, of New 
York, owger of the Japan Advertiser, of 
Tokyo, called to pay his respects. | 

11:50 a. m.—Silas H. Strawn, of Chi- 
cago, president of the American Bar As- 
sociation, called to pay his respects. 

11:55 a. m.—Col. Theodore Roosevelt, 
of New York, newly appointed Governor 
of Porto Rico, called to say good-bye to 
the President before leaving for his Porto 
Rican post, Oct, 3. . 

12 m.—S. Parker Gilbert, agent gen- 
eral of the reparations commission, 
called to pay his respects to the Presi- 
dent. ; 

4 p. m—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, James S. Roop, called to 
gm budget matters with the Presi- 
ent. 





Explained as Resulting in 
Violation of Law 


The Food, Drug, and Insecticide Ad- 
ministration has made a seizure of 557 
pounds of anesthetic ether that does not 
meet the requirements of the United 
States Phatmacopoeia, it was announced 
Sept. 26 by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Chemical changes to which anesthetic 
ether is subject, it was explained, create 
difficulties in regard to possible seizures 
for both manufacturers and Federal of- 
ficials. Ether, which at the time of man- 
ufacture may meet every requirement of 
the law, upon standing in sealed con- 
tainers may deteriorate to a point where 
it does not meet the standard. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Seizure of 557 pounds of anesthetic 
ether which does not meet the require- 
ments of the United States Pharmaco- 
poeia was made by Federal officers dur- 
ing the past 10 days, aecording to offi- 
cials of the Food, Drug, and Insecticide 
Administration, Department of Agricul- 
ture. The ether contains peroxide, which 
is not allowed by the standard. 

Of this substandard ether, labeled to 
indicate that it was intended for anes- 
thetic use, 280 one-fourth pound cans 
were seized in San Francisco; 15 one- 
pound tins at Kansas City; 20 one-pound 


tins at Seattle; 40 one-pound, 180 one~| frequent causes for 


half pound and 90 one-fourth pound cans 
at Hoboken; 500 one-half pound cans at 
Minneapolis; and 100 one-half pound 
cans at Chicago. 

A short time previous to this 319 
pounds of anesthetic ether at Boston 
and Providence was found by the Ad- 
ministration to be substandard and 
seized. i 

Neither medical men nor officials of 
the Department of Agriculture are pre- 
pared to say definitely whether or not 
ether in this condition of deterioration 
is, dangerous to the lives of patients on 
the operating table. Proof of this is not 


necessary for seizure and prosecution 


under the law, however. 


Any ether failing to meet the require- 


ments of the United States Pharmaco- 
poeia is in violation of the Federal food 
and drugs act if shipped within its juris- 
diction. 

The conditions obtaining in the case 
of anesthetic ether place manufacturers 
and officials both in a difficult position. 


Ether which at the time of manufacture 


meets every requirement of the law 
may ‘upon’standing in sealed containers 
deteriorate to a point where it does not 
meet the standard and 
questionable by some physicians. 


The manufacturing technic, according 
to officials, has improved yearly, but the 


problem of deterioration has not yet 
been solved. As a result frequent ex- 
tensive inspection is required to prevent 


the sale of ether for anesthesia which is 


below the standard. 

The above seizures are only a few of 
the many detentions made during the 
past year in the Department’s work of 
protecting the public against impure 
drugs. Thousands of samples of ether 
have been gathered by inspectors. and 
tested by chemists in the Department’s 
laboratories. 

This work of inspection and seizure 
will continue to be vigorously pursued by 
officials of the Food, Drug and Insecti- 


| cide Administration to insure that no 
; impure ether will be used in the operating 


rooms, 


Tobacco Officials 
To Hold Conference 


Six Accept Invitation of Sen-| 


ator Simmons to Meet 


Senator Simmons (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, on Sept. 26, received accept- 
ances from six large tobacco companies 
in reply to a telegraphic invitation sent 
them the preceding day to attend a con- 
ference in Washington Oct. 1, relating 
to the prevailing low tobacco prices, 

Some 15 to 20 telegrams were dis- 
patched by Mr. Simmons, who recently 
discussed the tobacco situation with 
President Hoover, urging action by the 
Federal Farm Board to help the grower, 
More replies are expected. 

Those companies which have accepted 
are: R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
P. Lorillard Company, American To- 
bacco Company, Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco Company, Carrington & Company 
and the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
Ltd., of Great Britain and lreland, 

C. W. Toms, president of Liggett & 


Myers, will attend in person, according | 


to his telegram, while T. M. Carrington. 
of the Carrington Company, will attend 
not only in his own capacity but also as 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Tobacco Association of the United 
States. L. R. Reed, American director 
of the Imperial Company, will also at- 
tend in person. 


is considered 


This section lies between Utica and 
Lockport, Ill., and has been partially de- | 
veloped for navigation by the State of 
Illinois on money obtained on a bond! 
issue. The bond issue, of $20,000,000, is 
not sufficient to complete the project, and 
another would have to be voted before 
the State could finish the improvement, 
said Mr. Good. 


and the only one of them present at the 
session Sept. 26. 

The House was called to order by the 
Clerk of the House, William Tyler Page, 
at noon. 
Longworth designating Mrs. Rogers as 
Speaker pro tem for the day. Mrs. Rog- 
ers immediately took the chair, an- 





football relations between the United|and asked the Chaplain, Rev. James 
States Naval Academy and the United | Shera Montgomery, to offer the invoca- 
States Military Academy, Mr. Good said|tion. The journal of the previous ses- 
that during the Summer he had talked | Sion was then read and the House, with- 


Navy, on a number of occasions, but that | 12:04 o’clock until Sept. 30. 


they had accomplished little. There is Further Postponement 
no intention on the part of either to 


in working out a plan that will meet with 
the approval of both schools,‘ said Mr. 
[anne 


Weak Eyes Exclude 
Many From Aviation, 


Poor Vision Is Chief Cause 
Of: Rejection of Appli- 
cants for Naval Service 





Defective vision is one of the most 
ailure of applicants; 
for naval aviation taining to qualify, it 
was stated orally Sept. 26 by Lt. Comdr. 
John R. Poppen, U. S. N., chief of the 
aviation medicine division of the De- 
partment of the Navy. This defect, he 
said, is one of the foremost reasons also 
why maval aviators who have received 
training and have had experience are 
disqualified. Of 2,203 reports which 
showed the reasons for disqualifications, 
more than 50 per cent reported ocular 
defects. 

There is no doubt that flying requires 
more use of the eyes than other occupa- 
tions, it was stated. The ordinary strain 
on the vision caused by flying is further 
complicated by speed and altitude and 
| the necessity for the. military flyer to 
use his eyes for constant observation as 
well as for piloting the plane. This con- 
stant observation tends to break down 
the eye muscles and cause double vision, 

|one of the most harmful defects that 
can develop in the eye of the military 
flyer, Lieut. Comdr. Poppen declared. 

| Medical examinations for flyers em- 
phasize eye tests more than any other | 
thing, he continued. The tests require 
special apparatus and a special technic 
on the part of the examiner, who must 
interpret the examination reports in the 
light of his own experience -as well as 
the record. 

The necessity for proper training and 
exercise of the eye muscles has been | 
realized by Navy medical men, and re- 
quirement of ocular calisthenics for 
naval pilots is being seriously consid- 
ered, according to Lt.*Comdr. Poppen, 
These eye muscle defects are not nearly 
so serious in commercial and pleasure 
flying, as the strain is not so great, it 
was .stated. 

A number of qualified naval aviators | 
have to take eye muscle, exercises to 
help them overcome defects which are 
brought on by flying, but applicants for 
training who develop bad vision are 
nearly always rejected, it was explained, 
as there are nearly always other ac- 
companying defects which can not be 
overcome sufficiently for successful fly- 
ing. 
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| Congress - 
Hour by Hour 


September 26 P 








Senate. 


oe a. m. to 12:m.—Debate on the tariff 
ill, 

12 m. to 1 p. m.—Continued debate on ° 
the tariff bill. ; 

1 p. m, to 2 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff bill. 

2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff bill. . 

3 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff bill. 

4 p. m. to 5:28 p. m.—Continued con- 
sideration of the tariff bill. 

5:28 p. m.—Recessed until 11 a, m., 
Sept. 27. 


House. 
12 m. to 12:03 p. m. Representative | 
Edith Nourse Rogers, of Lowell, Mass., | 
presided as Speaker pro tem, the first 
instance of a woman presiding officer 
for entire session of House. Business 
limited to invoeation and _ reading of 
journal. | 
12:04 p. m. Adjourned until noon, 
Sept. 30. The Clerk of the House, Wil- | 
liam Tyler Page, announced agreement | 
among leaders to extend program for 
twice-a-week sessions, without transact- | 
ing business, from Oct. 14 to Oct. 28. 





He read a letter from Speaker 


With reference to the resuming of|nounced “the House will be in order,” 


with Charles F. Adams, Secretary of the | 0ut transacting business, adjourned at 


Immediately upon adjournment, Clerk 
force the institutions to resume athletic | Page, rapping Members to order infor- 
relations, but each desires to be of aid| mally, announced that the Clerk under- 
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Mr. Walsh, of Montana, States ‘Studied Effort? Has Been 


| 
| Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
declared “in the Senate, Sept. 26, that 


there has apparently been a “studied ef- 
fort” to exclude from membership on the 
Finance Committee members of the 
majority party who are from the agri- 
cultural belt. e 


+ 

Referring to the statement — on 
the floor the ee day by Senator 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, majority 
leader, that the 11 niajority members of 
the Committee, which frames al] revenue 
legislation, including tariff laws, could 
not be more equitably distributed over 
the different sections of the country, Mr. 
Walsh pointed out that only two are 
from west of the Mississippi, Senators 
Smoot (Rep:), of Utah, and Shortridge 
(Rep.), of California. 
| Three of the majority, Senators 
Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, Greene 
(Rep.), of Vermont, and Keyes (Rep.), 
of New Hampshire, are from New Eng- 
land, Mr. Walsh pointed out, while two 
others, Senators Reed (Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania, and Edge (Rep:), of New Jer- 





stood that arrangement had been en- 
tered into between the floor leaders and 
the Speaker that upon the convening 
of the session of the House, Oct. 14, 
unanimous consent will be asked for 
continuance of the present program un- 
til Oct. 28. He said that notice to that 
effect will be sent to all Members of 
the House. The Members then dis- 
persed. 


-The following written statement re- 
garding this extension program was 
made public by Representative Tilson 
as majority leader of the House: 

It was announced Sept. 26, at the of- 
fice of Representative Tilson, floor leader 
of the House, that when the House meets 
on Oct. 14, he will ask unanimous con- 
sent for a further continuance of the 
gentlemen’s agreement under which the 
House has been operating since Sept. 
23. Under this agreement no general 
business is to be taken up until the 
tariff bill comes over from the Senate. 





Mr. Tilson’s motion will be to continue 
it until Oct. 28. Letters on this sub- 
ject were exchanged between Mr. Tilson 


leader. 





This agreement expires Oct. 14, and 





Made to Exclude Agricultural Members 





sey, are from Atlantic coast States north 
of the Delaware. Four, he continued, 
ineluding Senators Watson, Couzens 
(Rep.), of Michigan, Sackett (Rep.), of 
Kentucky, and Deneen (Rep.), of Illinois, 
are from the region between the 
Alleghanies and the Mississippi, north of 
Tennessee. 

Senator Walsh also recalled the de- 
bate the preceding day over the fact 
that Senator Bingham had employed as 
a secretary of the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs an official of 
the Connecticut Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Charles’L. Eyanson, for the pur- 
pose of furnishing him with information 
on Connecticut’s tariff needs. 

When the Dingley tariff bill was being 
written in 1897, said the Montana Sen- 
ator, S. N. D. North, secretary of the 
Nationai Wool Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, had been employed by either the 
finance majority or the subcommittee on 
wool of that majority, charged with 
writing the wool schedule. This caused 


wide unfavorable comment at the time, 
he ‘said, though Mr. North was latér 
rewarded by the association with a gift 
of $5,000 and subsequently appointed 
director of the census by the same party 
which had employed him. 

“The. case of the Senator from Con- 
necticut bears a striking resemblance to 
that one,” Mr. Walsh declared. “A care- 
ful study of the correspondence between 
Mr. North and the president of the wool 
association during his tariff employment 
and the correspondence between Mr. 
Eyanson and his association might 
change the views of the Senator regard- 
ing the ethics of his action.” . 


Committee Meetings 
of the 


Senate 


September 27 









Agriculture and Forestry, hearing on 


and Mr. Garner, of Texas, the minority| the Federal Farm Board nominations, 


10 a. m. 


SS 


| 
| 
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Secretary Davis Confers 





James J. Davis and William. Hi. Rodgers, 


who has been an observer for the De- 


partment of Labor in New Orleans dir- 
ing the strike, Mr. Davis stated orally’ 
1 Sept. 26. f 
| "The Secretary said another. conference 
will be held Sept. 28, at which Willi 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, W, D. Mahon, 
dent of the Car Men’s Union, and 


Fitzgerald, viee president of the union, - 


will be present. 

Whether a settlement will be reached 
at that time he said he could mot predict, 
but stated that as long as conferences 
were being held, it was indicated that 
headway was being made. 
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Street-Cleaners—On a 


-7,000-Horse Highway 
By P.R.R. , 





... But these Highways are of shining 
steel and the Horses themselves are of 
Iron! ... And the job of the “Railroad 
White Wing” is a science in itself, 
is to keep the stone- 


The problem 


| ballast trim and clean, so that it will . 
Otherwise, “soft spots” in” 


| drain well. 
|the track would result and these would 


| tend to produce swaying and vibration _ 


| of moving cars. 

Many millions of dollars are spent 
every year in the maintenance of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s 28,000 miles of 
track. Much of this money is deyoted to 
keeping the ballast clean. 5 

Numerots machines have been devel- 
eped to aid this work. A giamt “vacuum 
cleaner,” which scoops up the stone bal- 
last, shakes and sifts it clean of dirt, and 
dumps it out again behind—all in one 
operation! . . . smaller “moles,” gaso- 


_ On New Orleans Strike 






A conference concerning the New Or- 
leans street car strike was held Sept. — 
26 between. the Secretary of Labor, 


ae 


line-powered, which claw their way not . 


blindly, but most efficiently, through the 
ballast, sifting and cleaning as they go, 

One machine—specifically ' designed to 
clean the surface of the ballast—is re- 
mindful of the street-sweeping machines 


used in our big cities. In the same way . 


it moves over the tracks, sweeping the 
ballast clean—but it, too, has an extva 
railroad refinement; two steam jets, 
which thoroughly flush the ballast in the 
vital spots beneath the rails. 2+. . 

Such inventions aid the Pennsylvania’s 
30,000 “Maintenance of Way” men in 
their constant task of keeping the road- 
bed smooth and safe for the passing of 
6,700 daily trains. 
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ORTY minutes from livestock on the hoof to meat in the 
coolers, is all the time needed by Armour and Company for 
the entire process of preparing meats for consumers. 


Those are the critical few minutes. 
organization in that brief period assures the healthfulness of 


Armour products. 


Power-driven saws and cleavers—moving belts and conveyors 
—a straight-line system of operations—and an exact division of 
labor—all are used by the new Armour and Company to carry the 
fresh meat as quickly as possible into the health-preserving coolers. 





The Modern Way of Preparing Meat 


4% % 


~ 


How different is this from the old: way! 


Long-service employes of Armour and Company can remember 
how the meats used to be hung in the open air to cool—how the 
superintendents watched the thermometers—how, if the weather 
changed, men were called from all parts of the plant to help push 


the hanging meats into the iradeanat- coolers. 


But new ways have been found—new inventions developed—to 
The new Armour and Company now has 
Temperatures are_under absolute con- 
trol. Nothing in these vital operations is left to chance or to indi- 


» speed the operations. 


enormous cooling rooms. 


vidual-judgments. 


So the high standard of Armour quality is maintained and the 


public health ‘safeguarded. 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


* * ¥ 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 


The speed of the Armour 









































Recovery Is Sought 
Of Levies on Gifts 
Assessments on Fees for Serv- 


ices to City Are in - 
Controversy 


ray 
bile 





Seventy-six of the 414 cases already 
docketed in the Sipreme Court of the 
United States arise out of litigation in- 
volving the validity and application of 
provisions of the various Federal revenue 
acts. Eighteen of these cases were car- 
ried over from last term’s docket, and 
the remaining 58 have been filed since 
the court adjourned on June 3. 

The “‘gift-tax” provisions of the 1924 
act, deductions under section 234 (a) of 
the 1918 act, the application of the pe- 
riod Bf limitations under the 1921 and 
1926 acts, Federal income taxes on fees 
received by an attorney for services to 
a municipality, oil and gas leases, as 
capital assets, products of the taxpayer 
composed of popcorn amd corn syrup as 
“candy” within the meaning of section 
900 of the 1918 and 1921 acts, and the 
problem of whether electric storage bat= 
teries are “parts or accessories” of au- | 
tomobiles within the meaning of the 1918 
and 1921 acts, are some of the problems | 
involved in the cases which will be con- | 
sidered by the court. ; i 

Two of the cases appearing on the 
docket Ihave been argued and are under 
advisement awaiting decision, while the 
court has already decided to review six 
of the remaining cases, one case being 
on a certificate, and the petitions in the 
other five having beem granted. 

Of the 947 cases docketed in the court 
during the last term, 74 were on peti- 
tions for writs of certiorari involving 
Federal tax laws, according to an article 
written by E. F. Toomey, head of the 
civil division of the General Counsel’s Of- | 
fice, Bureau of Internal Revenue, appear- 
ing im The United States Daily of June 
11, 1929 (IV U.S. Daily 1121). Hight 
ofthese 74 petitions were filed by the 
Government and all were granted, while 
only 4 of the 66 petitions filed by the 
taxpayers were granted. . 

Fifty-two of the 58 petitions for writs i 
of certiorari filed since the court ad- | 
journed on June 3 have been filed by the i 
taxpayers, and the remaining 6 have 
been filed by the Government. 


Pending Cases 


Are Summarized 

A list of the Federal tax cases before 
the court, including the number, title, | 
court from which it arose, and questions | 
involved, follows: 

No. 
Supply Co. of Des Moines, Iowa, 
United States. On certificate from th 
Court of Claims. This case was argued 
before the court on Apr. 25, 1929, and 
on May 29 the certificate was dismissed, 
but on June 3 the judg@ment was vacated | 
and the case is now awaiting decision. 
The certified questiom reads: “Where | 
lumber is purchased by a county from | 
& private corporation for the purpose | 
of repairing or building, directly through 
its own employes, bridges in said county, 
said lumber to be deliveted £ 0. boat a” 
specified point and said lu is shipped 
from various points consigned to the 
plaintiff or to the order of the shipper 
and payment of the freight charge is 
made by the county clerk of said county 
and the amount thereof deducted from 
the imvoice price of sagd lumber, the bal- | 
ance of said invoice price being later | 
remitted by said county clerk to the | 
plaimtiff, are the serwices rendered in 
the transportation of said lumber ren- 
dered to said county within the pro- 
visions of section 502 of the revenue act 
of 1917 ani section 500 (h) of the reve- 
nue act of 1918 and the decision of the | 
Supreme Court of the United States im | 
sgid_case of the Panhandle Oil Company | 
vV. The State of Mississippi, 277 U.- | 
8. 218?” 
. No. 16. Indian Motorcycle Company 
v. United States On certificate from 
the court of claims. This case also was | 


Vv. 


7 - x 
suant to statutory authority, substi- Law of 


tuting in place thereof the value in the 
ground of the specific ore extracted /dur- 
ing the year for which the computation 
is made, disregarding the Mar. 1, 1913, 


value of the taxpayer's interests in the) Two 
mines and the t 


relation between tha 


walue and the total reserves.” 


202 (a) of the rewenue act of 1921. 
specific question involved is whether, in 
determining the gain on sales of securi- 
ties by one of five t 
the cost of such securities should be! Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 


No, 61, E. Franklin Brewster v.. Bert 


P. Gage, Collector.—On a writ of certi- 
orari to the’ Cireuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit. IV U.S. 
86. 


aily 

Awaiting argument. 

Involves the construction of woe 
e 


siduary legatees, 


taken at their value as of the date of the 
decedent's death or at their value on the 


date of the surrogate’s order for their | 
distribution. } 


enue v. American Code 


No. 67. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
Co—On a writ 


of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit. III U. S. 


Daily 3005. 
| Determination of Loss 
| On Breach of Contract 


Awaiting grgument. 


The question involved is whether the 


respondent may take a deduction in 1919, 


under section 234 (a) of the revenue act 
of 1918, for a loss resulting from its 


breach of a contract in that year, but! 


only determined by final decision of an 
appellate court im. 1923. 


No. 68. Jesse W. Clark, Collector, v. 


The Haberle Crystal Springs Brewing 
Co.—0n a writ of certiorari to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second 


Circuit. 


Ill U. S. Daily 3024. Await- 


ing argument. 


“The Government’s brief states 


question as follows: “Does section 234 


(a) (7) of the Revenue act of 1918 per-| 


mit a taxpayer to deduct from his gross 
income any portion of the Mar. 1, 1913, 
value of the goodwill of the business in 
a year prior to the time that the value 
of that goodwill is destroyed by Federal 
legislation which prescribed the kind of 
business in which the taxpayer was en- 


gaged 
i 


9” 


‘a: ° 
No. 78. The Piedmont Grocery Co. v. 


United States——Petition for a writ of 


certiorari to the Court of Claims. 


Await- 


ing action on petition. 


The question is stated as follows: 


““Where embezzlement by a bonded em- 
ploye is committed and discovered dur- 


which he was bonded is ultimately re- 


| eovered in the year 1920 after litigation 
} and appeal, is the taxpayer entitled, for 
income-tax purposes, 
} amount either 
15. Wheeler Lumber Bridge & | division (4) or as a debt under subdi- 


to deduct 
‘loss’ 


this 


 ¥ under sub- 


vision (5) of section 234 (a) of the reve- 


e | nue act of 1918, for the year 1918, on the 
| ground that the bonding company denied | pile wagons 
| Jiability during that year, or for the year 


| 1919, on the ground that judgment of the 
lower courts against the taxpayer was 
rendered duri 


that year?” 


No. 82. William M. Abbott United 


.Presents the question of whether the 


6 period involved,‘ was a social club 


te re Club of San Francisco, during 


-within\the meaning/of section 801 of the 


said.to be whether the value of 
share of personal 
cedent’s estate <@qual to the share of a| 
child, to which decedent’s widow was 
entitled absolutely under 
Statutes of Missouri, should be included 
in the decedent’s gross estate, for Fed- 
eral tax purposes, under the provisions | 
| of section “202 
of 1916. 


Ser act of 1921-and section 501 of 


revenue act of 1924, which imposed 


e@ tax on dues of members of such clubs. | 


No. 85. Huge Wilhite et al. v. United 


States—Petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the Court of Claims’ Awaiting action 
on the petition. 


The question arising in this, case is 
the 


property of a de- 


the Revised 


(a) of the revenue act 


Date as to Income 


argued before the court on Apr. 26, | On Sale of Lands 


1929, and on May 27 the certificate was | 
dismissed, but on June 3 
ing decision. The 


certified question 
reads: 


the judgment | 
Was vacated and the case is now await- | 


“Where a motorcycle is sold by | 


a private corporation to a municipal cor- | 
poration of a State amd the purchase of | 


said _motorcycle was . authorized by said 
municipal corporatiom for police pur- 
poses, 


at all times exclusively used, is said 


transaction within the provisions of sec- | 


tion 600, sibdivision €2) of the revenue 
act of 1924 and the decision of the Su- 
prermme Court in the case of Panhandle 
Oil Co. v. The State of Mississippi, de- 
cided on May 14, 1928, 277 U. S. 212, 
and taxable thereunder?” 


Recovery of Tax 


On Gift ls Sought 


No. 27. Joseph H. Bromley v. Blakely 
D. McCaughn, Collector On crtificate 
from the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit. Awaiting argument. 
. This is an “action to recover a tax upon 
tramsfers by gift, levied and wllected 
under the. provisions of sections 219-324, 
\inclusive of the revenue act of 1924 as 
amended.” 

No. 33. Basil O’Comnor vy. Charles W. 
Anderson, Collector. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit. Awaiting argu- 
ment. This is an “‘action:to recover a 
tax paid under the 
gift tax provisions of the revenue act 
of 1924, in which the constitutionality 
of the provisions is an issue.” 

No. 52. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 


enue vy. W.J, Howard. On writ of cer-| 


tiorari to the Cireuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Cireuit. Awaiting argu- 
ment. (III U.S. Daily 2906.) The ques- 
tiom is “whether the Federal income tax 
on imcome earnings as a compensation 
for personal services rendered to cities 


in Texas, by representing them as attor- | 


oy, at law in the conduct of certain 
SUits, operated as a direct burden upon 
the governmental functions of the State, 
and was therefore forbidden by the con- 
stitution.” 

No. 59, Mabel G. Rincke, Collector, v. 


Eudora Hull Spaulding. On a writ of! 


certiorari to the Cireuit Court of A 
s for the Seventh District. (IIL U 
. Daily 2886.) Awaiting argument. 


question in this case, the petition | 


States, is “whether a taxpayer may com- 
pute the allowance which the statute 
permits for depletion of interests in 
Mimes in a manner not allegedly pxro- 


for which said motorcycle was | 


No. 92. Commissioner of Internal Rev- | 


enue v. North Texas Lumber Co.—Peti- 
tion fora writ of certiorari to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit. IV U. S. Daily 80. Awaiting ac- 
tion on the petition. 

This case relates to the question of 
whether profits derived from the sale of 
lands accrue as income to the vendor in 
the year when the contract is entered 
into or in the year when the conveyance 
was perfected. 

No. 98. Anita H. Cooper v. 
States—Petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the Court of Claims. 


: tion on the petition. 


j; to the problem of whether 


This case pertains, the petition states, 
the pro- 


| visions of the revenue act of 1921—that 
| in case of sale of property“&cquired by 


gift after Dec. 31, 1920, the basis for 
determination of gain or loss shall be 


| the same as that which it would have 


| 
} 
| 
| 


provisions of the | 
| dent and his 





been in the hands of the donor—applies 
when the gift and sale occurred prior to 
the enactment of the act. If the act is 
to have such an application, the brief 
contends, it is unconstitutional. 

No. 99. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue v. Guy C. Earl—Petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the Cireuit Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Cireuit. IV 
U. S. Daily «176. Awgiting action on 
the petition. 


In this case *a written agreement, en-| 


tered into in 1901, between the respon- 
wife, provided that the 
property which either of them owned, 
and which either of them might there- 
after receive or acquire, was to be re- 
ceived, held amd owned by them as joint 
tenants). The question, as stated, is 
whether the agreement had the effect 
of making one-half of the salary and 
fees earned and received by the respon- 
dent in 1920 and 1921, taxable to his 
wife, or did the salaries and fees eonsti- 
tute income taxable as an entirety to 
the respondent. 

No, 10%. Wilson Banking Co. vy. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revernue.—Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit. Awaiting action on the petition. 

The Government’s brief states the 


p-' question as follows: “Where, in 1913, a 


banking corporation credited the amount 
of certain promissory notes to the per- 
sonal account of its president and sole 
stockholder, the notes being paid at ma- 
turity, and the amount so deposited re- 
mained continuously as a credit to his 
account through the years 1919 and 


Vided for in the regulations made pur- 1920, was the amount of the deposit a 


yA 


the | 


United 


Awaiti ial be 
waiting ac | Awaiting action on the petition. 
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} ing the year 1917, and the amount for} 
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* States—Petitiom for a writ of certiorari | 
to the Court of Claims. III U. S. Daily | 
| 2798. Awaiting action on the petition. 
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Limitations 
Will Be Construed 


Suits Have Been Argued 
And Now Avait Final . 
Action 





part of the corporation’s ‘invested cap- 
ital’ in those years within the meaning 
of section 326 of the revenue act of 
1918?” 

No. 114. Frederick C. Renziehausen 
v, Commissioner of Internal Revenue.— 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 


Circuit. Awaiting action on the peti- 
tion. \ 
Pertains to the question of whether 


| the petitioner may claim deductions from 
|gross income, for income-tax purposes, 


in the years 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921, 


and intangible property, alleged to have 
been caused by the passage of the na- 
tional prohibition act. 

No. 116. Loewer Realty Company v. 
Charles W. Anderson, Collector.—Peti- 
tion for :. writ of certiorari to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit. Awaiting action on the peti- 


The problem arises in this case as 
to whether section 278(d) of the reve- 


/nue act of 1926, allowing collection 


within six years, applies to a situation 
where assessment of 1920 taxes is made 
after the expiration of the five-year 
limitation period provided, and after the 
enactment of the revenue act of 1926, 
but within an extended period agreed 
to by taxpayer prior to the expiration 
of the five-year period. 

No. 118. Florsheim Brothers Dry- 
goods Co., Ltd. v. United States.—Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit. Awaiting action on the peti- 
tion. 

The Government’s brief points out 
that one of the questions involved is 
whether the five-year period of limitations 
provided by section 250(d) of the reve- 
nue act of 1921, for the determination 
and assessment of taxes for the year 


| 1918, is set in motion by the filing of a 


tentative imcome-tax return or by the 
subsequent filing of a complete return. 

‘No. 127. Universal Battery Co. v 
United States.—Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the Court of Claims. Await- 
ing action on the petition. 

In this case the court is asked to de- 
cide whether the electric storage bat- 
teries manufactured and sold by the 
petitioner were not “parts or acces- 
sories for” automobile trucks, automd- 
, other automobiles, or motor- 
cycles, within the meaning of section 
900(3) of the revenue act of 1918 and 
1921, and of the regulations of the Com- 
missioner -of Internal Revenue, so as’ not 
to be taxable thereunder. 


Basis of Accounting 
For Inventories 


Nos. 128, 129 and 130. United States 
v. American Can Co, et al.—Petitios 
for writs of certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Ciréuit. 
Awaiting action on the petitions. 

The Government’s brief declares one 
of the questions involved in these three 
cases is whether the correction by’ the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue of the 
valuation of the inventories of tin plate 
in respondents’ returns made on the ac- 
crual basis constituted such a rejection 
of the basis on which respondent’s ac- 
counts were kept as to render it neces- 
sary under section 13(d) of the revenue 
act of 1916 to compute the income on the 
basis of cash receipts‘and disbursements. 

Nos. 154, to 148, inclusive. Ralph W. 
Harbison et al. v. C. G. Lewellyn, Col- 
lector. Petitions for writs of certiorari 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit. Awaiting action on the 
petitions. 

The Government’s brief presents the 
question in these cases as follows: “Un- 
der the last sentence in section 31(b) 
of the revenue act of 1916, which pro- 


| Vides that said subdivision shall not ap- 


ply to any ‘distribution made prior ‘to 
Aug. 6, 1917, out of earnings or profits 


j; accrued prior to Mar. 1, 1913,’ is a divi- 


dend declared on Aug. 3, 1917, out of 
Mar. 1, 1913, surplus, but not payable 
or paid until Aug. 25, 1917, to be con- 
sidered as a ‘distribution made prior to 


| Aug. 6, 191777” 


No. 150. Montgomery Cotton Mills, 
Inc., v. United States. Petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims. 


_In this case the court is asked to de- 
cide whether the petitioner, a domestic 
manufacturing corporation, is entitled to 
have its income tax for 1917 computed 
upon the basis of a consolidated return 
of net income and invested capital, on 
the ground that it was affiliated with an- 
other domestic corporation, a national 
bank, which in 1912 received all the bonds 
and capital stock of the former corpora- 
tion in exchange for all the capital stock 
of a third corporation, there being no 
change in their financial relationship dur- 
ing or before the year 1917. 

No. 151. Ward Baking Corporation v. 
United States. Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the Court of Claims. (III 
U. S. Daily 2624.) Awaiting action on 
the petition. 


This case is said in the briefs to in-| 


volve a determination of whether the pe- 
titioner was a domestic corporation, “car- 
tying on or doing businéss” within the 
meaning of section 700 of the revenue 
act of 1924 during the taxable years 
July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1925, and July 
1, 1925, to June 30, 1926. The question 
also arises as to whether the Court of 
Claims erred in including in its findings 
of facts and considering in its opinion 
transactions and activities of the peti- 
tioner in the year immediately preced- 
ing the taxable years in question. 


Voluntary Payment 





| 


Found to Be Overassessment 


No. 161. Jonesboro Grocery Company v. 
‘United States. Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the Court of Claims. Await- 
ing action on the petition. 

Should this petition be granted, the 





Additional news of taxa- 
tion matters will be found 
on page 7. 

























;| missioner of Internal Revenue. 





court will be asked to decide whether a 
taxpayer. is barred. by section 252; of the 
revenue act of 1921 or by section 281 of 
the revenue act of 1924 from recovering 
from the Government a part of its in- 
come and profits tax for the year 1917, 
voluntarily paid in 1918 in accordance 
with its 1918 return, which part was 
found to be an overassessment on the 
basis of a recomputation made in 1924 
under section 210 of the revenue act of. 
1917, when no claim therefor ahd no ap- 
plication for such mputation was 
made until Mar. 15, 1924. 

No. 163. John L. Mimnaugh Jr., etc., v. 
United States. Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the Court of Claims. (III 
U. S. Daily 2624.) Awaiting action on 
the petition. 

The granting of this petition will call 
for a determination of. whether section 
402 of the revenue act of 1918 requires 
the inclusion in the gross estate of a de- 
cedent of the proceeds of life-insurance 
policies taken out by the decedent on his 
own life in favor of his estate and paid to 
his executor after his death, where the 
policies- were taken out prior to the pas- 
sage of the act but the decedent died 
after it was passed. 

No. 175. Warren E. Burns et al. v. 
| Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Pe- 
tition for a writ of certiorari to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
Awaiting action on the petition. 

The court is asked in this case de- 
cide whether the facts found by the Board 
of Tax Appeals support its determina- 
tion that certain sums of money repaid 
to a corporation by the petitioners, stock- 
holders and officers of the corporation, 
were reductions in salary, as contended 
by the petitioners, or contributions to 
capital. 

_No. 108. John T. Burkett v, Conimis- 

|sioner of Internal Revenue. Petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit (IV 
U.S. Daily 335). Awaiting action on the 
petition, 

This case pertains to the question of 
whether the oil and gas lease ‘executed 
by the taxpayer was a sale of capital 
assets within the meaning of section 206 
of the revenue act of 1921. 





‘Community Property 
Becomes Estate Tax Issue 


| No. 181. Griffith Henshaw et al. v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit. Awaiting action on the petition. 

| The problem arises in this case as to 
|whether the entire value of community 
property in California should be included 
in the gross estate of the deceased hus- 
band for estate tax purposes under sec- 
ae 401 and 402 of the revenue act of 
| No. 182. The Greylock Mills v. Com- 
Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 
Awaiting action on the petition. 

This case presents the question of 
whether a waiver filed by. the petitioner 
on Feb. 6, 1923, consenting. to the deter- 
|mination, assessment and collection of 
income and excess profits taxes for the 
years 1917-to 1920, irrespective of any 
period of limitations, remained in effect 
for the years 1918 and 1919 after a date 
fixed by the Commigsioner in an official 


| 





| Commissioner of Internal Revenuc. 
|tition for a writ of certiorari to the 





ruling as the time of expiration of waiv- 
ers for 1917. 

No. 198. The Aluminum Castings Com- 
pany v. €arl F, Routzahn, collector. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Cireuit. Awaiting action on the petition. 

One of the material questions involved, 
according to the Government’s brief, is 
whether the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue has autho to correct a return 
on the accrual basis under section 13 
(d)> of the revenue act of *1916. 

No. 213. Alice G. Kales v. Fred L. 
Woodworth, Collector. Petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Cireuit. (IV U: S. 
Daily 534.) Awaiting action on the pe- 
tition. 

In this litigation a State court en- 
tered a decree, Dec. 5, 1917, ordering a 
corporation to declare a dividend of a 
certain amount by Jan. 4, 1918, pro- 
vision, however, being made for exten- 
sion of this time in the event of appeal. 
Upon affirmation of this ‘decree upon 
appeal, a dividend was declared, July 10, 
1919, as of Dec. 5, 1917, and was re- 
ceived by the petitioner, July 10, 1919. 
The question now arises as to whether 
the dividend: was constructively received 
by the petitioner on Dec. 5, 1917. 


Status of Dividend 
As to Tax Exemption 


No. 249.. John G. Lonsdale v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. (IV U. 
S. Daily 611.) Awaiting action on the 
petition. * 

In this case, the petition states, a na- 

tional bank desired to form a trust «om- 
pany to engage in certain activities. It 
submitted to its stockholders a plan to 
|declare a 10 per cent cash dividend and 
‘asked the stockholders to subscribe for 
|stock in the new trust company in an 
}amount equal to this dividend. 
After the holders of over 93 per cent 
jof the stock of the national bank signed 
acceptances, the 10 per cent cach divi- 
|dend was declared and the plan was car- 
|ried out. The question now presents 
| itself as to whether the 10 per cent cash 
| dividend is exempt from tax under sec- 
| tion 203 of the revenue act of 1924. 


| No. 250. Robert H. Lucas, Commis- 
|sioner v. Ox Fibre Brush Co. Petition 
|for a writ of certiorari to the Circuit 
|Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir- 
jcuit. (IV U. S. Daily 554.) Awaiting 
action on the petition. 

The petition raises the question of 
| whether alleged extra compensation paid 
| to officers of a corporation in 1920 in con- 
| sideration of services rendered in prior 
| years, is deductible in 1926 as an ordi- 
nary and necessary expense in carrying 
on the business, the taxpayer’s books be- 
ing kept on the accrual basis, 

No.. 252. John Hirschi v. United 
States. Petition for a. writ of certiorari 
to the Court of Claims. Awaiting action 
on the petition. 

Pertains to the problem of whether 
the oil and gas lea-e executed by the 
| petitioner was a sale of capital assets 
within the meaning of section 206 of the 
revenue act of 1921, 

No. 259. Eda Matthiessen v. United 





| States. Petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the Court of Claims. (IV U. S, Daily 
718.) Awaiting action on the petition. 


The query propounded by this case’ is 
| whether a taxpayer, under the income- 
| tax provisions of the revenue act of 1918, 
|is entitled to deduct from the amount 





| of income from assets which he received | 
,from an estate in process of administra- | 


|tion a part o1 a Federal estate tax paid 
| by the executor but contributed by the 
| taxpayer in pursuance of the terms of an 


j ' 


Or: 
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Deductions—Taxes—State Taxes—Deductions by Individuals—1926 Act— 

The Wisconsin motor vehicle fuel tax is imposed upon the purchaser of 
the motor fuel, whether purchased in bulk or in the original package, 
and the amount of the tax so paid by the purchaser and not refunded to 
him is deductible by the purchaser in computing his net income, subject, 
however, to the provision that if the tax has been added to, or made a 
part of, the business expense of the purchaser it may not be deducted 
separately; solicitor’s memorandum 3714 revoked.—Bur. Int. Rev. 
6770)—IV U. S. Daily 1794, Sept. 27, 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 






j Internal Revenue. 


agreement between the executor and the 
taxpayer. 

No. 272. Chicago Frog & Switch Co. 
v. United States. Petition for a writ of 
certiorori to the Court of Claims. Await- 
ing action on the petition. 

The question involved, briefs state, is 
whether the Court of Claims has juris- 
diction to review and revise the computa- 
tion of’ petitioner’s profits tax for the 
year 1918, made on application of the 
petitioner by the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue under the provisions of 
sections 327 and 328 of the revenue act 
of 1918. 

No. 275. Vesta Battery Corp. v. 
United States. Petition for a writ. of 
certiorari to the Court of Claims. 
Awaiting action on the petition. 

The court, in this litigation, is asked 
to decide whether electric storage bat- 
teries manufactured and sold by peti- 
tioner were not “parts or accessories 
for” automobile trucks, automobile 
wagons, other automobiles or motor 
cycles, within the meaning of section 900 
(3) of the revenue acts of 1918 and 


1921, and the regulations of the Com- }; 


missioner. 

Nos. 278, 279 and 280. The Cracker 
Jack Co. et al. v. United States. Peti- 
tions for writs of certiorari to the Court 
of Claims. (III U. S. Daily 3124.) 
Awaiting action on the petitions. 

The three petitions present the ques- 
tion of whether the products manufac- 
tured and sold by the petitioners are 
candy within, the meaning of section 
900 of the revenue act of 1918 and sec- 
tion 900 (6) of the revenue act of 1921. 
The products consist of popped corn with 
a thin coating of syrup composed of corn 
syrup, raw sugar, with the addition, in 
the case of certain of the products, of 
molasses. 

No. 286. The Hoosier Casualty a+ 

e- 


Court of Appeals of the Districe of Co- 
lumbia. Awaiting action on the peti- 
tion. 

The petition presents the question of 
whether the amount of the assets re- 
ceived by the petitioner from its prede- 
cessor, Hoosier Casualty Co. in pursu- 
ance of the provisions of a contract exe- 
cuted Jan. 18, 192], was properly in- 
cluded in the petitioner’s gross income 
for the purpose of computing its taxable 
net income for 1921. f 

No. 291. Clinton Corn Syrup Refining 
Co. v. United States. Petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims. 
Awaiting action on the petition. 

Presents the question of whether the 
Court of Claims erred in allegedly fail- 
ing and refusing to hear and to ad- 
judge two distinct and separate claims, 
the facts in support of which were al- 
leged in the petition and raised as is- 
sues by the pleadings. : 

No. 292. ‘National Candy Co. v. United 
States. Petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the Court of Claims. (III U. S. Daily 
3090.) Awaiting action on the petition. 

The question presented by the petition 
is whether the excess profits tax im- 


posed by Title II of the revenue act of|, 


1917 for the year 1917 should be com- 
puted, assessed against and collected 
from the petitioner upon the basis of its 
own separate net income and its own 
separate invested capital, or upon the 
basis of a consolidated statement of 
petitioner’s net income and invested cap- 
ital with that of the Clinton Corn Syrup 
Refining Company. 

No. 298. S. Naitove & Company, Inc., 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia. (IV U. S. Daily 643.) Await- 
ing action on the petition. 

The query arises in this case as to 
whether the petitioner, in computing its 
Federal income*and profits tax for the 
year 1919, was entitled to deduct, as 
expenses accrued in that year, sums 
credited to employes on its books under 
an agreement with them. 


Petition Asks Deduction 
For Taxes Paid to British 


No. 311. Walter A. May et al. v. D. 
B. Heiner, Collector. Petition for a writ 
of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit. Awaiting 
action on the petition. 

Involves the question of whether, un- 
der section 402 (c) of the revenue act 
of 1918, there should be included in the 
gross estate of a decedent for purpose 
of* the estate tax the corpus of a trust 
which was created by the decedent in 
1917, under which the income was pay- 
able to decedent’s husband during his 
lifetime and after his death to the de- 
cedent during her lifetime, the corpus 
|of the trust being distributable to re- 
mainderman upon . death. 

No. 314. Niles Bement Pond Com- 
pany v. United States. Petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims. 
Awaiting action on the petition. 





The granting of the petition in this 
ease calls for a deterinination of whether 
the petitioner was entitled in 1918 to 
a credit under section 238 (a) of the 
revenue act of 1918 for certain British 
income taxes and excess profits duties 
paid during 1918, where the first in- 
formation received by petitioner as to 
the amount of such taxes so payable was 
received in 1918 and the taxes were first 
entered upon petitioner’s books during 
1918 as an expense for that year. 

Nos. 823 and 324. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue v. Kansas City Strut- 
tural Steel Company. Petitions for 
writs of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. (IV 
U. S. Daily 856.) Awaiting action on 
the petition. 

In the foregoing petitions the Govern- 
ment states that two questions are in- 
volved. (1) Did the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in determining the in- 
come of the taxpayer corporation for 
the years in question properly require 
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The Wisconsin motor-vehicle fuel tax 
constitutes a proper deduction from the 
income-tax return of the purchaser, 
whether the tax was paid on a bulk 
purchase or in the original package; 
according to a ruling by the General 
Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
The ruling revokes an earlier opinion 
on the question, which opinion was 
maa as Solicitor’s Memorandum 
714, 


(G. C. M. 
1929, 


the taxpayer to inventory a supply of 
unfabricated steel denoted as an “emer- 
gency supply”? (2) Was the Commis- 
sioner correct in rejecting the “constant 
price” system of inventory valuation 
used by the taxpayer with respect to 
this “emergency supply” and in substi- 
tuting therefor a “market price” val- 
uation ? 

No. 329. Good Springs Anchor Com- 
pany et al. v. United States. Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 
Awaiting action on the petition. 


Dismissal of Claim 


Asked by Government 

This case involves the liability of the 
principal and surety on bond given pend- 
ing the filing of a claim in abatement 
of petitioner’s income tax for 1917. The 
United States confesses error in this 
case solely because the record fails to 
disclose the existence of a cause of ac- 
tion. The Government’s brief prays that 
the petition be granted, the judgment 
reversed, and the case remanded to the 
lower court with instructions to dismiss. 

No. 340. United States v.-Nelson B. 
Updike et al. Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the Circuit Court. of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit. Awaiting 
action on the petition. 

The problem presented in this litiga- 
tion, the briefs explain, is whether sec- 
tion 278 (d) of the revenue act of 1926, 
or any other statutory provision limiting 
the time within which a proceeding may 
be brought by the United States for the 
collection of taxes imposed under the 
revenue act of 1917, has any application 
to a suit in equity brought under the 
trust fund theory against the _ stock- 
holders of a dissolved corporate tax- 
payer for money had and received to 
the use and benefit of the United States. 
Legality of Legislation 
Questioned by Taxpayer 

No. 344. Charles A. Corliss v. Frank 
K. Bowers, Collector. Petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit. Await- 
ing action on the petition. 

This case assails the constitutionality 
of section 219 (g) (h) of the revenue 
act of 1924, which provides for the tax- 
ation to the donor ‘of the income of a 
revocable trust, and of that part of the 
income of the trust which, under the 
terms of the trust indenture, might be 
distributed to the donor. . 

No. 348. Ohio Clover Leaf Dairy Com- 
pany v. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue. Petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit. Awaiting action on the 
petition. 

The point involved in this case, briefs 
filed state, is whether, in the determina- 
tion of taxable net income, under the 
revenue acts of 1918 and 1921, a lessee 
taxpayer may take a deduction as an 
accrued operating expense measured by 
depreciation under section 234 (a) (1), 
or as\a part of the cost of the products 
sold, where the taxpayer assumed such 


depreciation and assumed this liability 
in.a fixed amount. 

No. 354. Simmons Company v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the First Circuit. 
(IV U. SJ Daily 1030.) Awaiting ac- 
tion on the petition. 

The petition states there are two 
questions presented in this case: (1) 
Whether commissions paid by a.corpo- 
ration for services rendered in selling 
its capital stock are deductible, when 
paid, or subsequently, in determining 
“net income.” (2) Whether, if not. so 
deductible when paid, they should be 
eliminated in determining “invested cap- 
ital,” before they are deductible in de- 
termining “net income.” 

No. 356.. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue v. The Pilliod Lumber Company. 
Petition for a writ of -certiorari to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit. (IV U.S. Daily 1048.) Await- 
ing action on the petition. _ 

In this case the Commissioner re- 
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BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
GENERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 6770. 
Memorandum Opinion 


CHAREST, General Counsel.—An opin- 
ion is requested relative to the deducti- 
bility, for Federal income-tax purposes, 
of the motor-vehicle fuel tax imposed by 
the State of Wisconsin. 


The pertinent provisions of the Wis- 
consin motor-vehicle fuel tax law of 
1925 (Wisconsin Statutes, 1925), as 
amended (Laws of Wisconsin, 1927), 
are as follows: , 

78.01. Purpose of chapter.—It is the in- 
tent of this chapter to impose a tax upon 
the owners and operators of motor vehicles 
propelled by an engine or engines driven 
directly or.indirectly by the combustion of 
motor vehicle fuel, over and upon the pub- 
lie streets, roads and highways, by requir- 
ing them to pay for the privilege thereof, 
in addition to the registration fee, at the 
rate of 2 cents per gallon for all motor 
vehicle fuel so used, which tax is to be 
collected as hereinafter provided. * * * 

78.05. Tax, when collected,original pack- 
ages.—Every dealer shall collect fram the 
purchaser, in the first sale in commerce 
wholly within the State, and pay to the 
State treasurer, a license tax of 2 cents 
per gallon on all motor vehicle fuel sold, 
used or distributed by him in this State, 
other than such fuel sold by him in the 
original packages as above specified, unless 
the tax has already been paid, and shall 
have the option of paying said tax of 2 
cents per gallon on all motor vehicle fuel 
sold by him in the State in the original 
packages in which the same was imported. 
Whenever any sale is made by a dealer in 
the original packages in which the same was 
imported, such dealer shall‘deliver to the 
purchaser thereof an invoice of such motor 
vehicle fuel, stating the name and address 
of the purchaser, the quantity and kind of 
fuel sold, and whether or not said dealer 
assumes and agrees to pay the license tax 
on the said fuel, and such dealer shall 
transmit to the State treasurer at the same 
time he shall render the statement required 
in section 78.04 duplicate copies of all such 
invoices delivered by him during the period 
covered by such statement. 

Tax Payment’Time 

78.06. Tax, when paid; dealer’s option; 
double tax.—The license tax upon motor 
vehicle ‘fuel sold or used in any calendar 
month shall be paid at the same time the 
statement required by section 78.04 is ren- 
dered to the State treasurer, who shall re- 
ceipt the déaler ‘therefor.’ Hsueh tax: is 
not paid at the time specified by law, in- 
terest shall be charged and collected thereon 
at the rate of 10 per cent per annum from 
the time the tax accrued. Every dealer pay- 
ing such tax or being liable for the pay- 
ment thereof shall be entitled to charge 
and collect the sum of 2 cents per gallon 
on such motor vehicle fuel sold by him, as 
part of the selling. price. thereof, * * *. 

78.07. Invoice with original package; buy- 
er’s report and tax.—* * * Any person, 
firm, or corporation who shall purchase or 
receive any motor vehicle fuel from any 
dealer in this State in the original pack- 
ages in which the same shall have been im- 
ported, and upon which fuel the said dealer 
shall not have assumed to pay the tax as 
required by this chapter, shall on the 15th 
day of each month render to the State 
treasurer the same statement required of 
the dealer by section 78.04, and at the same 
time shall remit and pay to the State treas- 
urer a license tax of 2. cents per gallon on 
such motor vehicle fuel upog which the 
dealer has not assumed to pay the tax. 

Section 214(a)3 of the revenue act of 
1926 provides, in part, as follows: 

(a) In computing net income there shall 
be allowed as deductions: * * * 

(3) Taxes paid or accrued within the tax- 
able year * * *. ak 
Deduction Limited . 

Article 131 of regulations 65 provides 
that taxes are deductible as such only by 
the person upon whom they are imposed. 

The sole question in this. case_ is 
whether the tax imposed by the Wis- 
consin. statute, supra, is imposed upon 
the purchaser of motor vehicle fuel or 
upon the dealer. 

In the opinion of this office the words 
“pay” and “paid” apearing in the above- 
quoted sections: of the statute do not 
refer to the payment of the tax in the 
first instance, but refer to the remit- 
tance to the State treasurer of ‘the tax 
collected. by the dealer from the pur- 
chaser. It follows. that where the stat- 
ute provides that the dealer may, at his 
option, pay the tax on fuel sold in the 
original package, it in reality means 
that the dealer may, at ‘his option, col- 
lect and remit to the State® treasurer 
the tax upon such sales, but that he_is 
not required to do so. In this connec- 
tion the statute requires the dealer to 
transmit to the State treasurer invoices 
of al) sales in the original packages, 
apparently in order that the State treas- 
urer may know whom to hold responsi- 
ble for the remittance of the tax. This 
construction is supported by section 
78.01, supra, wherein it is stated that 
the intention of the legislature is to im- 
pose a tax upon the owners and opera- 
tors of motor vehicles, etc. The legis- 
lative purpose so expressed applies with 
equal force to both sales of motor fuel 
in the original package and sales in bulk. 

It is, therefore, the opinion of this 
office that the Wisconsin motor vehicle 
fuel tax is imposed upon the purchaser 
of the motor fuel, whether purchased in 
bulk or in the original package, and 
that the amount of any tax so paid by 
the purchaser and not refunded to him 
is deductible by the purchaser under sec- 
tion 214:(a) 3, supra, in computing his 
net income, subject, hewever, to the pro- 
vision that if the tax is added to or 
made a part of the business expense of 
such purchaser it cannot be deducted 
separately as a tax. 





[Continued on Page 10, 


Reserve Board Acts to Bar 
Misleading Claims on Bonds 








[Continued from Page 1.] 

cure bond issues, The above statement, 
therefore, was believed to be misleading 
to prospective purchasers of bonds is- 
sued by the corporation using the above 
language in its advertisement; and the 
Board called the matter to the attention 
of the Attorney General of the United 
States, as a possible violation of the 
following provision of section 1 of the 
act of ay 24, 1926' (44 Stat. 628, 
United States Code, Title: 12, section 
485): 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representative# of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, that no 
bank, banking association, trust company, 
corporation, association, firm, partnership, 
or person not organized under the provi- 
sions of the act of July 17, 1916, known as 
the Federal farm loan act, as amended, 
shall advertise or represent that it makes 
Federal farm loans or advertise or offer 
for sale as Federal farm loan bonds any 
bond not issued under the provisions of the 
Federal farm loan act, or make use of the 
word “Federal” or the ram nee 

P ord or words - av Z 
ciring Be Mh ry Bitar obligation, Solicitor’s memorandum 3714 is here- 
or supervision in advertising or offering | by revoked. 
for sale any bond, nese, cree ar ype —= 

e overnment o 
eT ia mince aa dedes the provisions and suggests that they scrutinize care- 
of the said Federal farm loan act or some | fully all advertisements of bond issues 
other act. of Congress. under which they are acting as trustees 

Through the intervention of the De-| with a view of preventing the use of 
partment of Justice the use of this mis-| misleading statements similar to that 
leading language in the instant case was! quoted above, not only for the protection 
terminated. of prospective purchasers of Such bonds 

The Board desires to call this matter! but also for the protection of the good 
to the attention of all national banks| names and reputations of such national 
acting’ as trustees under bond issues,| banks themselves, 
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| * The staff of the Joint Committee had its. effect upon the production of 


ommendations* Adopted 
By Federal Trade Com- 
mission in Many Cases 





Trade associations and business or- | 


ganizations generally are doing a splen- 
did work in eliminating trade abuses, 
the Federal Trade Commission stated 
Sept. 26 in announcing the issuance of 
a pamphlet on the trade practice con- 


ferences dealt with by the Commission. | 


More than 300 rules have beerradopted 
so far, and the number of industries 
which have held trade practice confer- 
ences is nearly 70, it was added in the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

The trade practice conference, what 
it is and what it is doing for American 
industry, is described in the Commis- 
sion’s new pamphlet entitled “Trade 
Practice Conferences,” which is being 
placed in circulation this week by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D 

Commission Accepts Rules 


Close to 70 industries have held trade | 


practice conferences under auspices of 
the Federal Trade Commission and each 
has adopted a set of business ‘principles 
to guide it in eliminating its own unfair 
methods of competition before it becomes 
necessary for the Government to act. 

Rules of business practice adopted by 
industries at 56 of these conferences 
have been acted on by the Commission. 
The complete sets of rules together with 
condensed journals of each conference 
are presented in the booklet, “Trade 
Practice Conferences.” 


The Federal Trade Commission, in an | 


educational announcement now | being 
distributed, has this to say regarding the 
trade practice conference: 


Leaders of an industry realize that | 


certain members practice methods of 


‘competition entirely unfair to a ma- 
jority of members. Perhaps a large 
number indulge in these practices 


through “force of competition.” 

The leaders consult the Federal Trade 
Commission and, rather than ask the 
Commission to go to the time and ex- 
pense of proceeding against each in- 


dividual offender, request permission to | 


hold a trade practice conference. 
At a conference of the industry, held 


before a Federal trade commissioner. | 
rules of business practice are adopted | 


and agreed to by the members present. 
The rules are submitted to the Federal 
Trade Commission for action. All rules 


affirmatively approved by the Commis- | 
sion are declared to be in effect, and |, 
thenceforth carry the sanction of the} 


law. 

More than 300 rules of business prac- 
tice have been adopted by industries in 
trade practice conferences, and it has 
been necessary to invoke the power of 
the Federal Trade Commission with ref- 


erence.to less than..a- dozen of them. 


“Self-regulation without rules would be 
impossible, and rules without enforce- 
ment would in many. cases make self- 
regulation a mere expensive gesture,” 


says the Commission in ‘its educational | 


announcement, and also declares: 
Trade associations, “institutes,” the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, local chambers of commerce, 
business organizations, are adopting the 
principle of self-regulation of trade 


abuses by industry, and are doing splen- | 


did work. 
Regulations Enforced 


But it remains for the trade practice | 
| 


conference procedure to supply an ele- 
ment heretofore lacking, namely—some 
measure of enforcement. 

Various types of industries make up 
the list of those which have held con- 
ferences and had their rules passed upon 
by the Commission. They range,all the 
way from “anti-hog cholera serum” co 
“woven furniture.” Early this year rep- 


resentatives of the entire petroleum in- | 
dustry met in a trade practice confer- | 


ence in St. Louis. The Nation’s grocery 
industry sent its delegates to Chicago last 
Fall, while in 1927 the motion picture 
industry gathered for a trade practice 
conference in New York. 

Following is the complete list of these 
conferences: 

Anti-hog cholera serum; band instru- 
ments; barn equipment; butter (South- 
west); butter, eggs, cheese and poultry 
(Pacific coast); castile soap; cheese as~ 
semblers; correspondence schools; cot- 
tonseed oil mills; creamery; cut stone; 
edible oils; engraved effect printing; fer- 
tilizer; flat glass; fur. 

Gold-filled watchcases (Jan. 18, 1920); 


gold-filled watchcases (May 11, 1926); | 


gold-mounted knives; golf balls; grocery; 
guarantee against decline; gypsum; 
heavy sheet glass; insecticide and dis- | 
infectant; knit goods; knit underwear; | 
mending cotton; millwork; motion pic- | 
ture; of (Chicago and Denver); package 
macaroni; paint, varnish and lacquer; 
paperboard; petroleum (Virginia); pe- | 
troleum (national); publishers of peri- 
odi¢als; pyroxylin plastics; range boil- | 
ers; rayon defined; rebuilt typewriters | 
(Feb. 27, 1920); rebuilt typewriters 
(Aug., 22, 1928); retail furniture deal- | 
ers (N. Y.); ‘ 
Scrap iton and steel; Sheffield silver- 
plated hollow ware; shirting fabrics; 
M@spice grinders; standard sheet music; | 
steel office furniture; subscription book | 
publishers; upholstery textiles; waxed 
paper (first conference); woodturning | 
(hickory handles); woodworking machin- 
ery; woolens and trimmings; woven fur- | 
niture. 


The Commission recently acted on} 


jare not considered, Mar. 1, 1913, values 


| tical matter, the Bureau engineers do 








rules adopted by the-plumbing and heat- | 
ing and the reinforcing steel fabricating | 
industries. Reports of these are not in- | 
cluded in the pamphlet, byt are avail- 
able in mimeograph form. 

Other industries which have held con- | 
ferences but whose rules as adopted have | 
not yet been acted on by the Commis- | 
sion are: Beauty and barber; commercial | 
cold storage; concrete mixer and paver; | 
face brick; greeting card; jewelry; kraft 
paper; lime; metal lath; naval stores; 

lywood; and waxed paper (second con- 

erence), 

Future conferences have been author- 
ized for the following industries: Blanket 
bleached shellac; crushed stone; “Direct 
Selling” companies; electrical industry 
(eight branches); ice cream (District of 
Columbia); leatherboard; sled; structu- 
ral steel fabricators; tile manufacturers; 
and walnut woods, 

Copies of the pamphlet will be fur- | 
nished for 25-cents each by the Superin- 

ndent of Documents, Government eat) 
¢: Office, Washington, D. CG. 





on Internal Revenue Taxation (con- 
gressional), under the direction of 
L. H. Parker, chief of division of 
investigation, has prepared a pre- 
liminary report suggesting new 
methods of determining depletion 
allowances for mines, quarries, oil 
wells, timber, etc., in Semaine Fed- 
eral taxes. The Committee’s syn, | 
opsis of the r.port was printed in 
the issue of Sept. 23 and the first 
part of the full text of the report 
in the issue of Sept. 25 and con- 
tinued in the issue of Sept. 26. | 
The full text proceeds: 
If oil and gas wells, which are already 
allowed depletion based on gross income, 


are the most important. As more than 
15 years have elapsed since Mar. 1, 1913, 
no consideration need be given to fac- 
tors based on a shorter life than? 15 
years. On the other hand, as a prac- 


not estimate the life of minés to be over 
40 years, for the reason that if a long 
life is taken the depletion allowance be- 
comes unreasonably low. (A mine with 
an infinite life would have no depletion 
by the analytic appraisal method.) 

_ From the standpoint of simplicity, it 
is apparent that a single rate for deple- 
tion purposes is desirable. The risk rate 
most commonly used by the engineers of 








| properties 


ithe Bureau is 8 per cent with a sinking 


fund rate of 4 per cent. The average 
percentage factor on properties with a 
life of from 15 to 40 years at these rates 
is 37.7 per cent. However, a risk rate 
of 8 per cent seems somewhat low for 
a speculative industry like mining. This 
is confirmed by the fact that the manu- 
facturing industry for a number of years 
has averaged a profit of 9 per cent. 


The avergge percentage factor on 
ith a life of from 15 to 40 
years, and with a risk rate of 10 per 


|eent and a sinking fund rate of 4 per 


cent amounts to 31.7 per cent. It seems 


|that a rate of 331-3 per cent; which is 


nearly midway between the two averages 
given, is approximately correct, as it is 
desirable to take a rate easily ‘applied 
mathematically. For the purpose of test- 
ing the practicability of percentage de- 
pletion, a rate of 33 1-3 per cent is used 
with Plan No. 1. In the case of Plan 
No. 2, it has been found by trial that a 
rate of 40 per cent for depletion with 
an adjustment in net income of 6 per 
cent of the plant investment, represent- 
ing the amount of profit which should 
be allocated to such investment, will 
cause less variation in the results ob- 
tained under the present system. 

In order to show the effect of Plan 
No. 1 and Plan No. 2, with these rates, 
as compared with that of the present 
method, the following hypothetical case 





_- - —— ~is presented: 
Annual Life s ‘Annual depletion 

operating of Plant cost Present Plan Plan 

profit mine Ist plant 2d plant method No. 1 No. 2 
$200,000 "20 $500,000 Fh Satis cg $63,042 $58,333 58,000 
200,000 40 500,000 $500,000 40,052 58,333 *Taa0. 
200,000 20 750,000 . : 50,542 54,167 47,000 
200,000 40 750,000 750,000 32,462 54,167 47,000 
200,000 20 1,000,000 f. 38,042 50,000 36,000 
200,000 40 1,000,000 1,000,000 24,871 50,000 36,000 
Total annual depletion (6 mines) . $249,011 $325,000 $282,000 


6 
The above figures show plainly that 
Plan. No. 2 gives results which are 
closer to the present method than Plan 
No. 1. It appears that the variations. 





| between Plan No. 2 and the present | 


method are not so great as to render this! 
new plan impractical, especially in view 
of the very great uncertainty in obtain- 
ing uniform results under the present 
method. Moreover, Plan No. 2  pro- 
duces more satisfactory results more| 








: 


from a practical standpoint than Plan 
No. 1, for the reason that as the invest- 
ment if plant increases with a constant 
profit, the depletion should decrease. If 
a mine will not pay 6 per cent on its 
plant investment, there is little, if any 
value in its ores. 

The following actual cases further il- 
lustrate the effect of Plans Nos. 1 and 
2 as compared with that of the present 
system. 


COMPANY A (COPPER MINE) 


Present method Plan No, 1 Plan No. 2 

Sas cre CSW % vga uy's'aiys's Gals vu waned BRT Od $1,881,851 $1,614,789 $1,769,746 
eS ss wt Ve.0¥ made eile ohaniees oa a okey 1,761,399 1,072,329 1,116,986 
BA Wi 63 yay aide va'e Vdaw cg h.b'0 00a Ferbane 1,510,209 987,164 1,037,796 
UOZC. ce cerescecrceceerecenescsncaceece 1,610,000 1,247,651 1,313,240 
BUEEE <9. 2 20390 Coc NER OMEORAS 8 oem cen ene eNs 1,538,108 1,116,134 1,161,772 
MPEP. is se cave pewdt eae ls dich db vans wektacwess 1,442,808 1,168,641 1,235,077 
OE LAN Ale och bg CIT in cde Oude $9,774,375 $7,197,708 $7,634,617 
Average decrease ................0... ~ le ues 26% 22% 


ene cath il ine at cated eg ica his oc 


In the case of Company A the present 
method of depletion is based on the value 
as of Mar. 1, 1913, found by the analytic 
appraisal method. While the reduction 


in depletion is fairly large under the | 


new plans, it is believed reasonable, as 


current years undér the proposed plans 
will be offset by a decrease in tax when 
the Mar. 1, 1913, value determined by 
the present method is exhausted. It is 
seen that Plan No. 2 effects a smaller 


the Mar. 1, 1913, value appears exces-! change than Plan No. 1 in this case, as 








sive. Moreover, the increase in tax for|in the hypothetical case preceding. 
COMPANY B (COPPER MINE) 

Present method Plan No. 1 Plan No. 2 
(EE ya Sage ER an A ERS ah tare re $765,578 $752,363 $542,836 
MET 4 sd b> CAE CS 6 COPEL Se ths wonbabcehere 1,317,000 1,269,714 1,149,945 
BPs oan ob bb osha cys's cone oa aan e Pee 1,427,000 1,641,001 1,470,945 
Bee re Gea ce deh < case vecoeewceee sels 1,696,000" 2,079,229 2,253,604 
Oks» caseutevels sm CaP adios ace ade Pea cw ch wile 1,502,413 1,737,295 1,844,754 
SEIS acre oaks 5.25 Sinn os 0 sss 5:00 bane me 1,606,703 2,420,091 2,624,109 
Wistatan etal ¢.o:...,.. cise rdessas $8,314,694 $9,889,693 $9,885,258 
Average increase ..................... fealidr e's 19% 19% 


> 
In the case of Company B the present ' 


depletion allowance is again arrived at 
through a Mar. 1, 1913, valuation, by the 
analytic appraisal method. It will be ob- 
served, however, that the depletion by the 
new plans is 19 per cent greater. than 
that allowed under the present method. | 
It is interesting in comparing Company 
A with Company B to observe that under 
the present method the depletion unit per 








pound of copper is 40 per cent greater 
in the first case than the second. It is 
obvious that Plan No. 2, which decreases 
the allowance 22 per cent in the first case 


|and increases it 19 per cent in the second, 


will result in more nearly equalizing the 
40 per cent difference in the present de- 
pletion unit. Plan No. 2 again seems 
slightly preferable. 


COMPANY C (COPPER MINE) 


Present method Plan No. 1 Plan No. 2 

BMEG o G ors we asp ot 6 Wakeeas was ok e's HEE $1,102,220 $734813 $653,776 
cn Deh de ee taah alors oui ie os sinaon 982,391 654,927 554,214 
REEL Co EET Es v5 8 FREE coy SoMa casi eun ees 1,220,218 813,479 740,175 
1926....... SuePeweasnt trey cece sé ucdins cies 1,162,978 775,319 690,382 
BAM So AE CE TE Niki 0 Saw COL ahs oar aeeceees 675,208 450,139 300,166 
1928 . 1,818,071 875,381 810,456 
pAVerage decreabe = ..........ccccceues Wye 33% 42% 
MMR ORY. BODBL Fi 6c Ses chk cals acs $6,456,086 $4,304,058 $3,749,169 


The depletion allowance by the present 
method in. the ‘case of Company C is 
based on an analytic appraisal as of the 
date of discovery during a war year when 
the price of copper was high. While the 
reduction in the depletion allowances by 
the proposed plans is large, it does not 
appear to be excessive, for the reason 
that the depletion allowance per pound | 
is 150 per cent greater than in the case | 


COMPANY D (GOLD 


of Company A. However, this reduc- 
tion will be offset, by the fact that the 
depletable value under the old method is 
nearly exhausted, and that no depletion 
will be allowed after three or four years. 
Under the proposed plans, a reasonable 
allowance for depletion will be allowed 
for every year during which the mine is 
operated. 


AND SILVER MINE) 


Present method Plan No. 1 Plan No. 2 

MD We el ass ckee y's 6s 0 kek $203,035 $220,609 $239,312 
Sisk Se Wadia i Codes oo vatcents sees 223,189 245,432 267,830 
BOE AS cdiy CUD h.¢ nw heels onine od beb4is.s 235,000 182,795 192,553 
PS Seat ToS neh «ieee as Foe eh ebay 227,200 95,530 87,836 
Reet Ba cated 44 chew eeeanes 3 239,400 146,997 149,596 

Five-year total ......++.....4., $1,127;824 $891,363 $937,127 
Average decrease ............0505. 21% 


The case of Company D illustrates the 


fluctuation in depletion which will result 
from the proposed methods, when the 


|net income from the property vagies in 





Present method 


17% 





>- paeenen — 
spite of fairly uniform production. It 


is also interesting to compute the the- 
oretical tax ‘at 12 per cent on the net 


Ancome from the property under the dif- 


ferent methods. This is as follows: 





Plan No. 1 Plan No. 2 
Be GN path candace 0 0cde ao Dek eed $55,055 $52,947 $50,702 
sale se eats 61,573 58,904 56,216 
his DAEs a cai wee wale dis Ga doeaeenas 37,606 43,871 42,700 
“ET. ONE RELA, 7,127 22,927 23,850 
PONE Pr le i ee 24,191 35,279 84,968 
De at Now... .. $185,562 $213,928 $208,436 
* The above. tax figures are significant 





Automatic Telephones 
Installed in Russian City 


Construction of the first automatic tele- 
phone exchange in Russia, whichis to serve 


the city of Rostov-on-Fon, has been com- 
pleted: and began its operation recently, 
according to information obtained by the 
Repenment of Commerce from the offi- 
cial Russian “Trade and Industry Ga- 
zette,” and announced Sept. 26. The full 
text of the announcement follows: 


All work in the building of this ex- 
change was done by the Weak Current 
Trust. The equipment installed was 
partly manufactured by the Ericsson fac- 
tory in Sweden, and partly by the So- 
viet factory Krasnaia Zaria. The total 
cost of installing automatic telephones 
in Rostov exceeds 1,500,000 rubles 
($771,900), 





in demonstrating how the new method 
tends to stabilize the revenue. Under 
the present method the annual tax va- 
ries from $7,127 to $61,578, whereas un- 
der Plan No. 2 the annual tax only varies 
from $28,850 to $56,216. This stabiliza- 
tion of the annual revenue is advanta- 
geous to the Government and of no dis- 
advantage to the taxpayer. It may be 
argued that the increase in tax from 
$7,127 to $28,850 in 1927 is unjust for 


|thé reason that the taxpayer will not be 
able to pay such increased tax. 


: How- 
ever, depletion is not a cash payment 


; but only a paper deduction and in this 


case the company in 1927 paid $400,000 
in dividends to its stockholders. The 
tax resulting from the application of 
Plan No. 2, totaling only 5 per cent of 
these dividends, is not excessive or bur- 
densome. s 


To be continued in the issue of | 


Sept. 28. 








In Container Declared to 
Promise . Expansion of 
Marketing Possibilities 


The newly developed practice of mar- 
keting a whole chicken in a tin can is 
expected to considerably enlarge the dis- 
tribution of poultry, as chickens so 
packed can be sold wherever canned 
goods are handled, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Ag- 
riculture, has just stated. 


The Department’s discussion. of the 
new distribution scheme follows in full 
text: 


A whole cooked chicken in a tin can is 
a new thing in the marketing of poultry 
products that has recently been brought 
to the attention of the public. The birds 
are inspected for wholesomeness before 
cooking by Bureau representatives op- 
erating _under a Nation-wide inspection 
service for the quality and condition of 
dairy and poultty products. If the con- 
sumer prefers to do his own cooking, he 


may buy a bird that has been dressed, | 


drawn, and hard-chilled at the poultry 


plant and marketed in individual contain- | , 


ers under Government inspection. 

Heretofore the great bulk of market 
poultry has been purchased by the con- 
sumer either as live poultry, fresh-killed 
dressed poultry, or as poultry from 
freezers. The sale of such poultry has 
been through retail live and dressed poul- 
try markets. The new method of market- 
ing whole dressed birds in cans, thor- 
oughly cooked and ready to serve, will, 
doubtless, enlarge the market for poul- 
try, in’ the opinion of the marketing ex- 
verts of the Department of Agriculture. 
inasmuch as canned poultry can be sold 
in retail stores everywhere where canned 
goods are carried. 

Also, the sale of poultry which has 
been “fu drawn” at packing plants ‘s 
expected to increase the demand for poul- 
try, because the bird is ready to cook 
when purchased. There are no waste 
parts, such as head, feet and entrails. 
and generally a sweeter, better-flavored 
product is obtained by eliminating the 
entrail taint often present in birds mar- 
keted under the old system. The poultry 
is drawn in plants where each bird is 
examined for condition and wholesome- 
ness, and only birds passed by the Gov- 
ernment inspectors can be marketed. 

The birds after being drawn are indi- 
vidually wrapped or boxed and hard- 
chilled. The housewife may thaw out 
the poultry by placing it in water of 
moderate témperature or by keeping it 
overnight at room temperature. 





Byrd Radio 





Buyers of dairy cattle are coming more 
and more to demand animals with rec- 
ords of production, and this in turn is 


having its effect upon the production of 
dairy products, it was explained in a 
recent radio talk over the National 


Boardcasting Company and associated’ 


stations by the Chief of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, O. E. Reed. 

The goal in the dairy industry, where 
there is a narrow margin between pro- 
duction and consumption, Mr. Reed said, 
should be an increased productivity of 
each cow rather than an augmented num- 
ber of cows in use. 

Mr. Reed said that the need for the 
improvement of production methods. is 
shown in the fact that the half million 
cows in dairy herd improvement associa- 
tions of the 22,000,000 for the whole 
country show an annual average produc- 
tion of 7,464 pounds of milk containing 
285 pounds of butterfat, against 4,600 
pounds of milk containing 180 pounds of 
butterfat for the 22.000,000 cows as a 
whole in the United States. 

Mr. Reed’s address follows in full text: 


“The general outlook for the dairy in- 
dustry continues favorable. Prices of 


| dairy products for the first eight months 


of 1929 have been slightly lower on the 
average than for the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. Just now, however, 
the trend is upward. This is probably 
due to less favorable pasture conditions 
caused by the dry weather which has 
been general over the country. This fac- 
tor also has caused feed prices to ad- 
vance. The quantity of butter manufac- 
tured last year (1928) was slightly, less 
than in 1927, but the 1929° production 
has shown an increase over the previous 
year up toMept. 1. This increase may 
or may not be held throughout the year 
depending on Fall pasture conditions. If 
Fall pastures: continue poor, this year’s 
productién will probably only equal that 
of last year. The quantity of butter in 
cold storage at this time is greater than 
at any time since cold storage holdings 
have been reported by the Department. 
In spite of this the price of butter is 


| steady with a slight upward trend. 


“Prices of good dairy cattle have in- 
creased. Buyers of dairy cattle are de- 
manding more and more that the cattle 
which they buy have records of produc- 
tion. This fact has brought good dairy 
cattle into quite active demand. The 
price of beef has had such an effect on 
the price of dairy cattle that in many 
cases some dairy animals are worth more 
as meat than as a milk producer. The 
fact that buyers are demanding cows 
with milk and butterfat records has also 





dairy products.. The marginal producer 

turned his attention to beef cattle 
instead of dairy cattle. The efficient 
dairyman ‘has continued to improve his 
herd by keeping production records, 
growing more of his feeds, and feeding 
his cattle more judiciously. 

“The dairyman’s job, whether he be a 
producer, manufacturer, or distributor, 
is to do his individual part to keep the 
industry on a sound basis. No industry 
runs itself. While the general outlook 
for the dairy industry is favorable at 
the present time, this ‘do&s not neces- 

Mean that it will continue to be 


—_ 
|so. For only three days out of the year 


do we depend on foreign countries to 
supply our demand. Thus, either a slight 
check in the demand or an increase in 
production may tend to lower prices 
considerably. With the narrow margin 
between the production and consumption 
of daity products it may seem inconsist- 
ent to advise an increased efficiency of 
dairy cows. It must be remembered, 
however, that we need not increase the 
total production except as is ‘required 
to meet a greater demand. The goal 
should be to produce all the products 
we need from fewer cows and this can 
be done by increasing the efficiency of 
our herds. When a half million dairy 
cows in dairy herd improvement associa- 
tions show an annual production of 7,464 
pogats of milk containing 295 pounds of 
utterfat as against 4,600 pounds of milk 
containing an average of 180 pounds of 
butterfat for the 22,000,000 dairy cows 
in the United States, there is a wonder- 
ful opportunity for the producer to im- 
prove his production methods. The low 
average production of the 22,000,000 
cows may be due to low producing cows, 
improper feeding, or poor management 
on the part of the dairyman. - The rem- 
edy for such a situation is.to keep actual 
records of our individual cows in the en- 
tire milking herd. The information 
gained in this way ordinarily is suffi- 
cient to convince dairymen that some- 
thing is wrong. 

“The members of dairy herd improve- 
ment associations keep actual records of 
production of milk and butterfat and the 
amount of feed consumed by their cows. 
These dairymer use this information in 
a way that results in an increased pro- 
duction per cow. In 1920 the cows in 


| dairy herd improvement associations av- 
{eraged only 5.989 pounds of milk con- 


taining 247 pounds of butterfat. The 
large increase in the production of dairy 
herd improvement association cows at 
the present time is due to getting rid of 
the poor cows, growing more alfalfa or 
other leguminous crops, feeding each 
cow according to the amount of milk 


s for Swifts Brookfield Butter 











clares Organization of Co- 
operatives Has Been Ex- 
pedited by Act 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
more readily securéd than formerly, Mr. 
Stone said. 


He added that the chief difficulty which 
confronts the tobacco grower is the wide 
ffuctuation in prices frém year to’ year. 

“In the work of your cooperative asso- 
ciation, it was largely ‘unfair competi- 
tion on the part of, the buyers which 
hurt the cooperative, was it not?” Sena- 
tor Frazier asked. Mr. Stone responded 
that to an extent that was true.” 

“But with the assistance of the Farm 
Board, the coperatives can secure better’ 
cooperation from the buyers,” Mr. Stone 
= oe He replied that such was his 

elief. 


Purchase of Warehouse 


Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, in- 
troduced evidence relating to the pur- 
chase of warehouses by Mr. Stone, which 
had been given in a court case in which 
John Lb; Buckley, partner of Mr. Stone, 
had testified. 

Mr. Stone explained that in 1916 he . 
had purchased properties for $165,000 and 
that in 1920 he had sold those proper- 
ties for $225,000 to the tobacco copera- 
tive following a valuation of $275,000 
placed on them by his competitors. 

In answer to a question by Senator 
Smith he stated that the Board was seek- 
ing to perfect a plan within the next 
two or three weeks to handle the tobacco 
crop of next year. 


produced, making available an adequate 
water supply, improvement of housing 
facilities, and other fa¢tors.. Use of reg- 
istered sires of known breeding quality 
has also aided in the increased produc- 
tion of these cows. Only 25 per cent of 
the sires used on the 22,000,000 dairy 
cows in the country are registered. It 
can be s&fely stated that if the dairy 
herd improvement association methods 
as already mentioned were generally 
used, we could produce our total supply 
of milk from one-third fewer cows than 
are now being used. 

“If our industry’ is ¥o be kept on a 
satisfactory and stable basis it will be 
necessary for us to give some attention 
to the consumption of dairy products. 
More attention must be given to con- 
sumption in relation to production since 
the basis for success of any industry is 
the proper relationship of these two fac- 
tors. The problem of increasing the de- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.) 
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‘tex foe. 


St i : cs ‘ i . ’ ot ts es 
8 commended|Senator Borah Requests President Operating Income of Class I Railways Dive tr 
esigns Reco 4 Increased $27,552,228 During July| Rate Decisions 


For Vessels Engaged : Ranodsited dey the 


ms : pt iw : * é : Gain of $127,862,187 Is Shown in Report Covering First|| Interstate. Commerce 
In Traffie on Rivers Flesible Provisions of Bill Are Debated and Form Adopted Is Offered in House} ©" "auock Maouenrto Yor 1 emcee 


The Interstate Commerée Commission 
made public rate decisions on Sept. 26 
which are summarized as follows: 


No, 20567.—Atlantic Lumber. Company v. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company 
et al. Decided Sept, 12, 1929. - 

Rates charged on hardwood lumber in 
carloads, from Duff and Knoxville, Tenn., 
to Cowansville and St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, 
Canada, found inapplicable. Applicable 


Seven montha, 
1929 92 
rates found unreasonable. Reparation 
240,870.26 | n warded. . 


241,529.59 
No. 21523—¥Florida Dairies, Incorporated 
Ore Reta eerie ae . v.. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Pae313 801. 56468102 | Railroad Company et al. Decided Sept. 
97,577,377 | 14, 1929. 


| ) Bill for Regulation 
_To Present. Views on Tariff Rates| Qf Aviation Traffic 


; 
‘War Department Completes ‘ 
> Investigation of Transpor-|.  ~ ° [Continued from Page 1.1 


cf gacice | resolution (S. Res; 108). More than 700) giving up these powers of the people 
; wen Systems on Missis names a been submitted by the =. of the United States?” 
’- sippi and Ohio 


Measure Introduced by Rep- Net railway operating inceme of élass 

resentative Cable Would |! steam railways for July has just been 

‘ teported by the Interstate Commerce 

Vest Control in Interstate | Commission as totaling $122,782,809 as 
Commerce Commission 


the net operating income of. the sqme 
carriers totaled $685,508,192 as com- 
pared with $557,646,005 for).the cor- 
responding period last year. 

The official figures for the country at 
lavas made public by the Commission 
follow: : 


compared with $95,230,581 during the 
corresponding month of 1928. During 
the seven month period ended July. 1929, 


ity, but because of the difficulty in as- Turning to the arguments that the 
; ae the information, the list. has — aor f ve ae eetticttin Bo- 
: been reduced to about 400, according to| rah asserte a e Constitution is 

Towboat traffic and design for boats | Cbhirman Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, not susceptible to interpretation on the | 
-_ _ eertectopt or gon he ee | The subcommittee of the Finance Com- grounds of necessity. 
taries, including the design of a float- | mittee appointed - decide in what orem Executive and Congress 
ing. plant for use in transporting cargo the Treasury shall supply the requeste : 
on inland waterways are discussed in’a | information has agreed upon the form In Struggle for Power 

; ; ; | suggested by the Uolkeuberctary of the; . Taking the floor immediately after 
report which will be ‘submitted to the | Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, in his appear- Senator Borah concluded, Senator Reed 
House Sept. 26 by the War Department. e v | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
was four times as great. as in, 1926. 
Twice as many miles were flown and six 
times as mahy passengers were carried 
in 1928 as in 1927. Today, when com- 
mercial Aviation is not yet 10 years old, 
there is already a total capital invest- 


July, 


1929 
Average number of miles operated .. 241,559.21 
Revenues: 
Freight. .<..: 0d. pee eS «oak $416,404,510 
Passenger } 79,551,184 
Mail 18,522,054 
11,201,679 


July, 
1928 
241,326.65 


$882,225,812 
*82,821,850 
7,956,155 


10,420,865 83,028,066 


.\» The report, according to the Chief of 
* Engineers, who prepared it, deals largely 
with the economics of towing on the Mis- 


sissippi and Ohio rivers and applies 
the findings of the previous boards to 
the design and operation of towboats 
and barge fleets engaged in commercial 
service. Results obtained from tests on 
similar plants, made by both*the Gov- 
ernment and private interests, are in- 
cluded in the report. 


A summary of this second supple- 


mentary report of the investigations of | 


the Board on Experimental Towboats 
for the Mississippi and its tributaries, 
follows: 


Power Economy Sought 


Barges to be. towed singly should be | 
of easy shape. Barges to be towed in! 


fleets should be of simple shape. Barges 
should be as large as trade, river and 
structural conditions permit. The ratio 
of length to beam for cargoes should 
tbe as large as possible. Structural prac- 
«tice usually limits this ratio to 7 to 1. 
‘Fleets should be arranged in long, nar- 
now formations whenever possible. For 
upstream towing a ratie of length to 
beam of 9 to 1 is desirable. For down- 
‘stream towing this ratio is determined 
‘by the maneuverability required. 


The greater the draft, the greater the 
‘economy of power for a given fleet. 
-Barges should be loaded to within one 
Lt of the controlling depth of the chan- 
nel, 


A few restrictive localities where un- 
‘usually adverse towing conditions ob- 
tain should not be allowed to determine 
‘the economic composition of tows in long 
hauls. , 

A towboat is uneconomical if it car- 
‘ries a great excess qf power but a re- 
«serve of power is essential for satisfac- 
,tory operation. A reserve of 33 per cent 
over the S. H. P. calculated to propel the 
‘tow is considered reasonable. 

* The maximum draft of a towboat fully 
loaded with fuel and supplies, should be 
‘as little as possible, and should always 
be at least 1 foot less than the draft 


‘of its barges, as ordinarily loaded at low 
‘water. . 


s Plant Tests Advised 


~. For the efficient original design of tow- 
beats and barges, model tests are ad- 
visable. 


«River improvemant works should be so 
constructed that no undue interférence is 
offered to the passage of the economic 
tow. A comprehensive plan for river 


improvement should+include the antici- |* 


pation of a reasonable development of 
towing practice along economic lines. “~ 
; The report discusses means of propel-! 
ling towboats in fhland waterways. It 
says that while the efficiency to be ex- 
pected from radial stern-wheels was 
from 10 to 26 per cent for various boats, 
the efficiency determined for the screw 
propeller boat was 40 per cent. 


_ Respecting power plants, the report 
discussed relative merits of steam and 
combustion engines. 


“The steam engine can accommodate 


overivads with much greater facility | 


than a Diesel engine. On the Ohio 
River, there are two towboats, one Die- 
sel and one steam. The steamboat has 
developed 900 horsepower frequently 
during its operation, but the Diesel tow- 
boat has no such flexibility,” the report 
states, 


Federal Maintenance Urged 

In Protecting Public Land 
[Continued from Page 1.) 

of where the public domain is located 


are quite as much interested as the 
other States. The greatest value to the 


public domain today is watershed arid | 


water control as well as flood control. 


Ihave introduced a bill in tke House de- | 


signed to accomplish that oBject. 


_“I think, however, that tremendous | 


good has come from “the President’s 


focusing attention of the country to the | 


seriousness of the public land problem. 
It is high time that:something were done 
to solve that problem.” 


Immediate Construction 
Of Nicaragua Canal Urged 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
greater—if as great—than tHose en- 
countered in the building of the Panama 
Canal, he said, and probatly none 30 
serious as the famous Culebra Cut. 

“The Nicaragua Canal would pass 
through the lowest gap in the Cordil- 


leras,” he said, “and its elevation would | 


be only 155 feet above sea level, as com- 
pared with 300 feet in. the Panama 
Canal. Unquestionably there must be 
still other advantages for constructors, 
or capable engineers would not have rec- 


, mended, 
bui 


It.” 

(The fuil text of Senator Edge’s 
address will be published in the is- 
sue ef Sept. 28.) 


Munich F lyers to Report 
Weather at High Altitudes 


«The airport at Oberweisenfeld (Mu- 
nich), Germany, recently has been al- 
letted a high-altitude plane which will 
be staffed with a pilot and a meteorolo- 
gist to establish a flying meteorological 
station for air traffic at Munich, the De- 
partment of Commerce has been in- 
formed by the assistant trade commis 
sioner at Berlin, A. Douglas Cook. 

. This is the first station of its kind in 
Bavaria and is of particular importance 
due to the close proximity of the moun- 
tains’and traffic pilots’ school at Schleis- 
senheim, Mr, Cook stated. 


in 1901, that«the canal be} 


| ances beford the Committee. 
| committee was composed of Senators 
| Smoot, Reed, Simmons (Dem.), of North 
| Carolina, the ranking minority member, 
{and Harrisom (Dem.), of Mississippi. 


| Mr. Borah Suggests 
Survey of Results 


Recalling that the flexible previsions 
| have been in the law for seven years, 
| Senator Borah declared the Senate should. 


This sub- } 


declared that “the Battle” between the 
Congress and the Executive will never 
cease until one of them becomes impo- 
tent. 

“The President’s powers have increased 
as ours have increased, with the growth 
of the country,” Mr. Reed declared. 

The Pennsylvania Senator denied that 
there is any fight between the industrial 
East and the agricultural West. 

“We are doing our best to think of all 
America as equal,” asserted Mr. Reed. 





| determine what has been accomplished 
under this policy, first, in leveling in-| 
equalities between agriculture and indus- | 
try, and second, in protecting the eon-}| 
sumer. | 

“It was understood when the tariff act 
_of 1922 was written to maintain a war 
level of prices, that the flexible provi-| 
sions should be used to reduce rates,” de- | 
clared Mr. Borah. “I take the position 
that not a single reduction of any mo- 
ment whatever has been made or recom- 
mended by the Commssion.” | 

One of the reductions, he: pointed out, | 
was on bobwhite quail, but at the same 
time straw’ hats were increased. 

“They reduced paint-brush handles, a 
matter no doubt of tremendous impor- | 
tance to the American people,” said the} 
Idaho Senator. .“As as offset, however, 
| they increased the duty on pig iron, add- 
| ing profits to already exorbitant profits, 
as we shall show when that schedule is 
reached.” 

The rate on cresylic acid was de- 
creased, he continued, but on plate glass 
it was increased. The other two reduc- 
tions were on. mill feeds and phenol, a 
chemical. Mr. Borah continued: “Seven 

| years have passed. .The best evidesce 
of the fact the Tariff Commission has 
| been of little effect is the fact that the 
last campaign turned on a readjustment 
of the tariff to equalize agriculture and | 
} industry. Suppose we had said then 
that we intended to leave this adjust- 
ment to a commission of six members. 
; No man would. have dared to say that.” | 
| While deploring “interference” of the 
President -in legislative business, Mr. 
| Borah said he did not criticize because 
| this custom is established. 

| “I ask from the floor of the Senate,” | 
|he said, “that the President advise this 
| body and the country: Does he approve 
of the industrial schedules in this bill? 
| Secondly, does he approve the agricul- | 
| tural duties in this bill? 
| “Tf enacted as it is wrfttén, an ex- 
| pert tells me, it. would take 135 years 
| to iron out the differences between agri- | 
culture and industry, at’ the rate the} 
Commission. has been working. The 
time to adjust agricultural rates is now.” | 
“The protective system in reference 
to industrial schedules has been utilized 
to the point where it is practically an 
embargo,” Senator Borah asserted. 


| 





| Domination of Commission 
| By Lobbyists Is Asserted 

“I am tnwilling to leave the West | 
| and the great agricultural centers,” he 
said, “to the judgment of a Tariff Com-| 
mission, at least to a Tariff Commission | 
whose decisions are crystallized into} 
rates as this bill proposes. 

“IT do not know what the future holds 
in store, but for the last seven years 
the Commission has béen dominated by| 
lobbyists.” 

A chairman of the Commission was 
for years a noted lobbyist, said Mr.| 
Borah, who also referred to another) 
{member oft the Commission as of the, 
same profession and disposition. 
| Mr. Borah argued that when the Com- 
| mission considers costs of production or | 
|conditions of competition ‘arid tells the 
| President that in its judgment a rate 
|}should be changed, the President may 
| veto the recommendation as against his 
policies or his judgment. This is ex- 
actly what the Congress would do, he 
said, and what legislative bodies always 
|have done. 

Taxing Prerogative 


Vested in People 

When a second consideration is remem- 
bered, namely, that it is the taxing 
|power that \is in+ question, Mr. Borah 
declared, it is obvious that this is a 
power which has always throughout the 
| history of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence be- 
\longed to the people and their chosen 
representatives. 

“The taxing power was put in Con, 
gress, in the name of God,” declared 
|the Senator. “In the name of God let 
{us keep it. there. 
| “Something is happening here which 
|the fathers of the Constitution never 
|dréamed of. They never dreamed—it 
| never entered their minds that the Con- 
|gress of the United States would volun- 
tarily surrender its powers.” 

Even if the Congress should accept 
the decision of the Supreme Court to 
| the effect that the flexible policy is con- 
stitutional, the- question of policy still 
remains, said Mr. Borah. 

“If Mr. Hoover was a Senator in this 
body, judging by his character and past 
history,” he declared, “do you think he 
would give up any power rightly pos- 
sessed by the Senate? 

“If we establish these precedents, what 
Congress will we find that will cease 


| 


= 


' 








“On no other principle can Congress leg- 
islate. 

“The trouble with this fight on the 
flexible tariff—and it is only part of a 
fight on the whole bill—is ihat we ave 


trying to drag up agriculture to a higher} 


level while these agricultural spokesmen 
are trying to drag industry down te 
agriculture.” ~ 

Senator Reed argued that there must 
be something wrong with a problem 
which Mr. Borah says can safely be set- 
tled only by the Senate where represen- 
tation is so disproportionate. 

“The operation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion today is immensely better than it 


| was' five years ago,” Mr. Reed said. 


The flexibie policy is not a delegation 
of power but a direction to¢he President 
to do such and such a thing when such 
and such facts are so, he argued. 


Constitutionality Upheld 


By Supreme Court 


The tendency to surrender power is not 
as great now as it was 100 years ago, 
contended Senator Reed, and it cannot 
be called unconstitutional, because that 
question has already been decided by the 
Supreme Court. 

Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 


|said efforts should be directed toward 


improving the’ bill, rather than defeating 
it, unless it be believed that the bill 
would do more harm than good. 
main argument against the flexible tariff 
provision, he said, is that it places too 
much power in the hands of the Presi- 


| dent. If the flexible provision is defeated, 
{he said, there will be no amendment of 
the tariff law before the next general | 


revision. 
If the theory is that the President 


|should have the power to.raise or lower 


rates @o equalize costs of production, 
“why shouldn’t the President be. per- 
mitted to make changes by 100 per 
cent?” demanded Senator Walsh (Dem.), 
of Montana. 

He contended that the principle would 
be the same if Congress should tell the 
President which commodities should be 
dutiable and which on the free list, and 
they should say, “Fix the duties to equal- 
ize costs of production.” 

“If the Congress is incapable of de- 
termining what are differences in cost 


,| of production, why was this extra ses- 


sion called?” 

Action of the Tariff Commissién will 
be in the direction of raising rates rather 
than toward lowering them, he said. 

In face of conditions where earnings 
of industries generally are increasing, a 
tariff bill with further increases is 
sought, he asserted. 

Under the present provision the Tariff 
Commission and the President are given 
the impossible duty of determining the 
cost of production here, in comparison 
with that of another country, Senator 
Walsh continued. He pregented difficul- 
ties which, he said, would arise in de- 
termining such costs. He stated that 
the President could not exercise his judg- 
ment on a basis of facts because _the 
facts could not be ascertained. 

“The President is given the power to 
raise or lowergthe rates, as he sees fit,” 
he stated. 

The fact that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission can fix interstate railroad 
rates is no justification of placing the 
tariff-fixing power in the hands of the 
President, for there is no parallel be- 
tween the two, the Senator asserted. 

The granting of this*power to the 
President is an indication that the rep- 
resentatives of the people are inadequate 
to the task, he contended. 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, 
opposed the flexible tariff on the basis 
of constitutionality. 

“Why not have a military commission 
corresponding to the Tariff Commission 
to advise the President and why not in- 
vest the President with the power to in- 
crease the size of the Army and to decide 
whether to build cruisers or not to build 
cruisers?” he asked. 

By this bill Congress surrenders the 
right to colleét taxes, for the President 
can change the tax immediately follow- 
ing révision by Congress, he declared. 
He pointed to the possibility of abuse 
of this power, and declared that it vested 
a legislative power in the President. 


Senator McKellar Opposes 
Flexible Provision of Bill 


Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes- 
see, read the statement of President 
Hoover favoring the flexible tariff pro- 
vision, Yet 2¢ out of 37 items which 
were changed by the President on the 
recommendation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion were changed again by the Senate 





1929 
Freight revenue ........++ 7,066,188 
Passenger revenue ........ 4,308,314 
“Total oper. rev. covccee 12,591,105 
Maintenance of way ...... 1,941,908 
Maintenazce of equipment . 1,907,200 
Transportation expenses .. 3,648,816 
Total expenses incl. other . 8,142,161 
Net from railroad 4,448,944 
| Taxes ents 641,000 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. . 926 
Net after taxes. etc. 3,807,018 
Net after rents cccnte. Spe tageee 
Aver. miles operated ..... | 2,182.24 
Operating ratio ......e006 » 64.7 





11,898,649 


7 


The | 


ment of between $500,000,000 and $750,- 
000,000. 


This phenomenal development sur- 
| passes the hopes of the most optimistic 

pioneers. The future of commercial avi- 
| ation is bright; its brightness attracts. 
| Each month new transpoftation and man- 
| ufaeturing companies aré organized. 
| Competition is becoming keener, and wili 
| become keener still. 


Protection for Industry 


| sharp; but it becomes destructive, if cut- 
| throat methods are allowed to creep in. 
Protection and encouragement of infant 
industries is, and long has been, a policy 
of the American Governmbent, and the 
protection offered by this new bill is con- 
sistent with that policy. 


Most of the States, feeling that air 
commerce needs as much regulation as 
motor bus commerce, have enacted laws 
to that end. But such laws are inade- 
| quate; air commerce is, for the most 
| part, interstate, and State boundaries 
mean as little to an air pilot as county | 
lines mean to a motor bus driver. Ade- 
quate protection and regulation can be | 
cont by the Federal Government | 
alone. 


» 4 Authority Vested in I. C. C. 


I have’ sensed a need of uniform reg- 
ulation by the Federal Government, and 
have, for that reason, provided in this | 
bill that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall have the power to regulate 
interstate air commerce.. Transporta- | 
tion companies must maintain equip- | 
ment that will assure the traveling pub- | 
lic of safety, or else forfeit their op- 
erating privileges. 

If one company gives satisfactory 
service between two termini, it alone 
| will be granted a certificate of public} 
| convenience and necessity, and another | 
may not operate over that route. Rate- 
| fixing by the Commission will prevent | 
| exploitaton of the public, and yet assure 
| the operator of a reasonable income. 

Such favorable operating cohditions | 
will encourage the establishment of more 
| transportation lines, inevitably result- 
| ing in increased production of planes and 
| greater prosperity for the employer, em- 
ploye and travelef, all alike. But such 
favorable conditions can exist only if we | 
provide the necessary protection. 

The protection provided by certificates 
of public convenience and _ necessity 
should serve the best interest of the 
public and, at the same time, encourage 
the development of commercial aviation. 

(The full text of the bill will be 
published in the issue of Sept. 28.) 


Use of Steel Cars 
By Railways Sought 








Restrictions Are Proposed on 
Wooden Passenger Coaches 


Requirement that railroads use steel 
or steel underframe cars in passenger 
train service and prohibition of use of 
wooden cars under certain conditions are 


proposed in a bill (H, R, 4288) intro- 
duced by Representative Denison (Rep.), 
of Marion, Ill., Sept. 26. Mr. Denison is 
a member of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to 
which the bill was referred. 

His bill provides that after Jan. 1, 
1932, it shall be unlawful for any com- 
mon carrier by railroad ‘to operate, or 
cause to be operated, any passenger 
train engaged in interstate commerce 
that is not of steel or steel underframe 
construction. It would make it unlaw- 
ful, after 60 days from enactment of the 
proposed law, for any such railroad to 
haul in any passenger train, interstate, 
any wooden car between steel or steel 
underframe cars, or in front of a steel 
or steel underframe car. ‘ 

It would provide a penalty of $100 
for each such violation. It exempts from 
the proposed law passefiger trains con- 
sisting of a locomotive and not to exceed 
three passenger cars operated exclusively 
upon branch lines or independent lines 
not over 50 miles long. It would also 
exempt passenger trains on narrow-gauge 
railroads ‘and passenger trains or cars 
operated wholly on street, suburban or 
interurban electric railroads. 

The bill would authorize the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to relieve a rail- 
road from this prohibition against wooden 
cars upon a showing that the line oper- 
ates the equipment under conditions 
where safety of passengers and em- 
ployes is not endangered. ‘ 








Finance Committee, he said. “How can 
you expect the people to uphold the 
changes made by the President when 
the Senate Finance Committee repudi- 
ates them?” He asked. 

Senator McKellar opposed the contin- 
uance of the Tariff Commission and pro- 
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tested the expense of maintaining it. 
He said that the President wishes the 
Commission to be continued because it 
places more power in his hands. 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
Aug. 


Eight 
1929 
51,142,827 
30,828,298 
91,863,168 
12,858,652 
15,753,957 
28,524,209 
62,031,073 
29,832,095 
5,437,000 
11,780 
24,383,315 
20,213,377 
2,130.90 
67.5 


Months 
1928 
48,864,737 
30,796,399 
89,288,004 
13,181,035 
16,563,269 
29,372,210 
63,817,910 
25,470,094 

4,838,009 
41,376 
20,590,718 
16.240,902 
2,154.57 
71.5 


1928 
6,616,663 
4,071,327 


1929 
5,215,7 
711,4 


1,680,373 
1,958,636 
3.636,765 
7,879,826 
4,018,823 
588,000 
1,285 
3,429,53) 

2,857,116 
2,146.69 
86.2 


1,146,1 


6,413,675 
566,280 


2,335,776 
4,380,710 
2,032,965 

385,905 


1,647,059 
1,580,201 
1,361. 
638.3 


Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Aug. Eight Months 
1928 1929 1928 
5,312,631 38,786,131 37,763,390 
747,508 4,423,098 4,751,480 
6,527,407 47,137,429 46,060,897 
707,347 4,105,550 4,782,094 
1,096,425 9,984,224 9,296,110 
2,355,689 18,806,915 19,001,824 
4,471,117 35,506,699 35,603,484 
2,056,290 11,630,730 10,457,413 
364,585 2,504,126 2,332,589): 

15 3,197 17,940 
1,691,690 9,123,407 8,106,884 
1,529,085 8,082,650 6,878,583 
1,364.21 1,861.75 1,364.04 
68.5 75.3 17.8 


19 
49 


46 


1 


75 


1,382,660 
1,100,787 
1,690.54 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Sept. 26 rate complaints 
Which are summarized as follows: 

No. 22596, Sub. No. 1.—Dequesne Slag 
Products Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa. v. 
Atlantic City Railroad Company et al. 

Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment and enforcement for the 
future of just, reasonable and proper rates 
for the transportation of slag from Birds- 
boro, Catasauqua, Coatesville, Easton, 
Pottstown and Topton, Pa., to all destina- 
tions on the lines of the defendant car- 
riers in Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
Virginia and the District of Columbia. 

No. 22672.—Atlantic Bridge Company, 
Incorporated, of Greensboro, N. C, V. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad et al. 

Cease and desist order, and the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates on car- 
load shipments of second-hand machinery, 
Marianna, Fla., to Greensboro, based on 
Jacksonville combination. Reparation. 

No, 22673.—The Atlanta Journal, of At- 
lanta, Ga. v. The Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and excessive rates 
on newsprint paper from Niagara Falls 
to Atlanta. Ask ceaSe and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 22674.—American Cotton Waste and 
Linter Exchange, of Boston, Mass. v. The 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al. 

Ask cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment and enforcement for the future 
on cotton picker waste and cotton card 
waste such ratings and rates as the Com- 
mission may determine to be just and rea- 
sonable, free from undue prejudice and 
undue preference as between cotton wastes 
and old cotton mattresses if the latter 
articles are entitled to the ratings and 
rates on rags, and the establishment and 
enforcement of proper rules governing 
the transportation of old cotton mattresses 
for their cleaning, disinfection or fumiga- 
tion and of equipment used for their trans- 
portation. 

No. 22675.—Darragh Company et al, of 
Little Rock, Ark. v. The Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company et al. 

Cease and desist order and reparation 
on account of unreasonable rates on ship- 
ments of cement between points in Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

No, 22676.—G. A. Leiper & Cempany et 
al. of Little Rock, Ark., and elsewhere v. 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way et al. 

Cease and desist order and reparation 
on account of unreasonable rates on ship- 
ments of cement between points in Alabama, 
Tennessee and Arka/hsas. 

No. 22677.—The Red Wing Milling Com- 
pany, of Red Wing, Minn. v. The Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown Railway et al. 

Cease and desist order and reparation 
to the basis of rates which the Commission 
may deem just and reasonable, and the 
transit rate factors on wheat from points 
of origin beyond Red Wing, for milling 
in transit at that point and outbound ship- 
ment of products to points in territory 
east of Lake Michigan and the Illinois- 
Indiana State line. 

No. 22678.—General 
Buffalo, N. Y¥. 
Railroad et al. 

Cease and desist order and reparation on 
account of alleged unjust, unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory and prejudicial rates 
on shipments of scrap metals (brass and 
copper) from Black Rock, Buffalo and 
Niagara FaHs to Philadelphia and Chrome- 
Carteret, N, J. ‘i 

No. 22679.—Pine Glass Corporation, of 
Okmulgee, Okla. v. The Beaumont, Sour 


Metal Company, of 
v. The New York Central 


18,370,552 
12,797,202 
1,036,229 
315,370 
557,568,040 


81,710,044 
101,197,896 
11,297,009 
. 174,806,408, 171,831,099 
5,395,031 
16,352,895 
1,497,732 
Railway operating expenses .... 389,261,550 
Net revenue from railway operations 168,306,490 
35,661,914 
98,550 
132,546,026 
7,693,328 
2,069,889 
122,782,809 
69.81 








Lake & Western Railway et al. 

Cease and desist order and reparation on 
account of unjust and unreasonable rates 
on shipments of glass fruit jars, caps and 
rubbers, Okmulgee, Okla., to Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

No. 22680.—Green Bay, Port Huron & 
Detroit Steamship Co., of Green Bay, Wis., 
v. Arcade & Attica Raiiroad Corp. et al. 
As result of alleged refusal of defendant 
carriers to join with complainant in estab- 
lishment of through routes and joint rates 
(with the exception of the Pere Mar- 
quette) complainant alleges it has been de- 
prived of use of its property; that Lake 
ports of Green Bay and Gladstone have 
been deprived of benefits of water trans- 
portation for package freight; that ship- 
pers have been deprived of competitive 
routes and of advantages of locations, 

Complainant requests establishment of 
through routes and joint rates and equi- 
table divisions via lake-and-rail from 
Green Bay, Wis., and Gladstone, Mich., to 
points in eastern trunk line territory, to 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 


1929 
4,856,365 
231,731 
5,264,762 
667,845 
1,015,834 
1,694,502 
3,611,725 
1,653,037 
270,225 


Au Eight 

1929 
35,298,214 
1,333.648 
38,032,437 
4,621,327 
7,304,822 
13,866,197 
26,582,157 
11,450,280 
2,151,806 
3,554 
9,294,290 
7,427,871 
1,690.54 
69.9 


Months 
1928 
82,258,727 

1,205,980 
34,551,370 
4,574,315 
6,594,696 
12,314,932 
25,531,657 
9,019,713 
1,988,578 
6,838 
7,024,297 
5,346,528 
1,690.54 


g. 

1928 
4,190,783 
199,761 
4,537,373 
702,380 
796,254 
1,509,417 
8,225,953 
1,311,420 
231,263 
1,026 
1,079,131 
909,429 
1,690.54 
W1 


152 


68.6 


17,873,208 
11,651,195 

| 1,174,952 
393,875 
513,730,162 


122,259,499 
76,172,379 
7,296,866 
2,284,174 
3,621,824,471 


118,128,210 
69,388,793 
7,820,325 
2,636,635 
3,426,180,243 


487,009,331 
682,861,599 
73,648,955 
1,204,993,721 
32,430,852 
113,329,601 
8,674,223 
2,585,599,836 
840,580,407 
215,505,500 
766,346 
624,308,561 
52,444,834 
14,217,722 
557,646,005 
75.47 


77,598,331 
95,942,063 
10,845,586 


495,193,587 
704,213,902 
75,881,961 
1,220,106,811 
34,092,522 
113,495,656 
7,176,811 
2,635,807,628 
986,016,843 
232,510,719 
678,134 
752,827,990 
53,002,229 
14,317,569 
685,508,192 

). 72.78 


5,068,079 
16,119,464 
1,360,894 
376,043,728 
137,686,434 
32,733,026 
83,177 
104,870,231 
7,558,563 
2,081,087 
95,230,581 
73.20 


Complaints in Railroad Rate Cases 
Filed with the 


| Interstate Commerce Commission 
| ere te an eae ples 


apply via the line of complainant from 
Green Bay and Gladstone to Port Huron via 
Pere Marquette to Niagara frontier con- 
nections; eastbound from points in Wis- 
consin, upper Michigan, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota Transfer, Winona, and 
other western points; that ‘lake-and-rail 
and rail-lake-and-rail rates from eastern 
points of origin to St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis be used as maximum to more distant 
points; westbound from Detroit and Port 
Huron to points in transcontinental terri- 
tory; westbound on automobiles from De- 
troit and Port Huron to points in lowa, 
Nebraska, southern Minnesota, South Da- 
kota, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado and 
Wyoming; establishment of reasonable 
divisions of rates to be left open until peti- 
tioner and “defendant carriers are unable 
to agree and the right is reserved to. sub- 
mit such disputed matters to the Commis- 
sion. Reparation is asked of $100,000. 

In event Commission considers its power 
limited as to the establishment and reason- 
able joint through rates, the establishment 
is asked of such routes and rates, division’ 
and regulations to and from Canadian 
poundaries. 


Loans to Aid Construction 


Of Ships Total $39,000,000 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
deadweight tons each. They will be 
built by the Sun Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock Co., at Chester, Pa. 

Actual léans approved for the 16 
ships, according to.the records, aggre- 
gate $39,003,687. “These loans advanced 
on a basis of three-fourths of construc- 
tion costs, would represent a total con- 
struction cost of $52,004,916, it was 
estimated. 

The records show that loans thus far 
made and approved are as follows: 

Export Steamship Corporation, $6,- 
625,000 for construction of four com- 
bination passenger-cargo vessels for the 
New York-Mediterranean service; 

Grace Steamship Lines, $2,500,000 for 
one vessel; 

American South Africa Line, $1,350,- 
000 for one vessel; 

. Ward Line, $6,250,000 for two vessels; 

Panama Pacific Lines, $5,250,000 for 
one ship; 

Dollar Steamship’ Lines, $10,575,000 
for two vessels, and é 

Motor Tankship Corporation, $6,403,- 
687 for five tankers. 

Among the applications now pending 
before the Board’ are three projects for 
buildings new cargo and passenger ton- | 
nage. ; 

The Matson Steamship Lines has on 
file an application to construct three 
modern liners. The amount that would 
be required is not made known. until 
action is taken on the application. 

The Dollar Steamship Lines also have 
pending applications for loans on five 
large vessels in addition to those on 
which loans were granted on Sept. 27. 

The third construction project is that 
of the United States Lines, which is re- 
questing loans towards the construction 
of two liners comparable*to the “Levi- 
athan,” at about $25,000,000 each, It 
also has submitted tentative plans for 
building a series of smaller ships for 
the United States Lines, 


I. C. C. Suspends Rates 
For Switching Charges 





By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 38857, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from Sept. 26, 1929, until Apr. 
26, 1930, the operation of certain sched- 
ules as published by Agent S./J. Henry 
in the following tariffs: Supplement No. 
8 to I. C. G. No. 138; supplement No. 2 
to I. C. C.. No: 284; I. C. C. No. 272, and 
I, C. C. No, 276. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
increase the switching charges at Seattle, 
Spokane and Tacoma, Wash., and Port- 
land, Oreg., on cars over 42 feet in length. 
No change is proposed on cars 42 feét 
and less in length. 


t 


Rates on Paper Praducts 
In South Are Suspended 


By an. order entered Sept. 23 in Inves- 
tigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3356, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from Oct. 1, 1929, until 
May 1, 1930, the operation of certain 
schedules as. published in Joint Supple- 
ment No, 33 to Consolidated Freight 
Classification No. 5 (Agent E. H. Du- 
laney’s I. C. C. No. 28; Agent R. C, 
Fyfe’s I. C. C. No, 18;. and Agent D. T, 
Lawrence’s I, C. C.-O. C. No. 49). 

The suspended schedules propose to 
increase the existing carload rating on 
empty fiberboard, paper, pulpboard or 
strawboard cans or bottles, from third 
class to second class, in southern classi- 
fication territory. 





. Rate charged on one carload of glass 
milk bottles from Elmira, N. Y., to Miami, 
Fla., found not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed, 


No. 21727—Federal Fruit Distributors v. 
Southern Pacific Company et al. Decided 
Sept. 16, 1929. 


Rates charged on numerous carloads of 
grapes ‘shipped in refrigerator cars from 
specified points in California to Modesto 
and San Jose, Calif., there stored in tran- 
sit and reshipped to eastern destinations, 
found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. 20979.—United States Graphite Com- 
pany v. Grand Trunk Western Railway 

Company et al. Decided Sept. 16, 1929. 


Rates charged on ground mica, in bags, 
in canidads, from Valparaiso, Ind., to Sagi- 
naw, Mich., not found unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3255.—Rules covering collection and de- 
. livery of less carload ffeight at Bennetts- 
ville, S. C. Decided Sept. 16, 1929. 
Proposed schedules providing for de- 
livery and collection of certain interstate 
shipments of less-than-carload freight at 
Bennettsville, S. C., under the line-haul 
rates, found justified. Order of suspen- 
sion vacated and proceeding discontinued. 
Investigation and. Suspension Docket No. 
3240.—Lumber from points in Florida to 
aaa Tampa, Fla. Decided Sept. 16, 
Proposed increased rates on lumber, in 
carloads, from gertain points in Florida 
to Port Tampa, Fla., for export or inter- 
state coastwise movement, found justified. 
Order of suspension vacated and proceed- 
ing discontinued. 


Calendar 


—of the— 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Sacaieetitirstiennsapememmnssinpiessiiannensef-nasiation settles ssiastitel 

Finance Docket No. 7539.—Joint applica- 
tion of Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
and Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co. for authority to construct 
a branch line of railroad in Gray’s Har- 
bor and_ Jefferson Counties, Wash.: 
Finance Docket No. 7610.—Application 
Port Angeles Western Railroad Co. for 
authority to construet an extension of 
its railroad in Clallam and. Jefferson 
Counties, Wash. Hearing now assigned 
for Oct. 18, at Aberdeen, Wash., before 
Examiner Davis, will be held in the 
Chamber. of Commerce instead of the 
Federal Building. 

No. 22658.—John .Morrell & Co. et al. %. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Co, et al. 
Assigned for hearing Oct. 7, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., before’ Examiner Stiles, in 
connection with Investigation and Sus- 
pension No. 3234, fresh meats and. pack- 
ing house products, to, from, and be- 
tween pdints in southern territory. 

Finance Docket No. 7775.—Application of 
Yreka Railroad Co, for authority to. is- 
sue and sell securities. Assigned for 
hearing Oct. 9, at Merchants Exchange, 


San Francisco, Calif., before Examiner 
Davis. 


B. & O. Would Assume Debt 
Of Kentucky-Indiana Road 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany requested the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Sept. 24 for authority 
to assume liability for $511,000, principal 
amount, of Kentucky & Indiana Termi- 
nal Railroad Company’s first mortgage 
4% per. cent gold bonds. (Finance 
Docket 7839.) 

The Baltimore & Ohio states in the 
application its desire “to guarantee 
jointly and severally with the Southern 
Railway Company and the Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville Railway Com- 
pany the payment of principal and in- 
terest of and on the proposed issue of e 
$511,000 * * * to protect this com- 
pany’s rights and interests as a ‘stock- 
holder in said Kentucky & Indiana Ter- 
minal Railroad Company as user. of its 


bridge and terminal and other facili- 
ties.” / 
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Banking 


/ 


Refunded by Bureau 


Of Internal Revenue 


Rebates, Credits and Abate- 
ments Announced to Ad- 
just Errors in Computing 
Income Taxes 


Refunds, credits or abatements in the 
cases of overassessment of taxes against 
six taxpayers were announced, Sept. 26, 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The taxpayers were: Northern Ohio 
Power Co., Baltimore, Md.; Crown Manu- 
facturing Co., South Attleboro, Mass.; 
John H. Q’Brien, trustee, Boston, Mass.; 
Francisco Sugar Co., New York City; 
First National Bank, New York City, 
and Dr. Seth Milliken, New York City. 

The full text of the summaries of the 
cases follows: 


The Northern Ohio Power Co., Balti- | 


more, Md. An overassessment of in- 
come tax in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1925, $65,381.29. 

A hearing was held Apr. 16, 1929. 
The entire overassessment is caused by 
the exclusion of the reported incomes 
of several subsidiary corporations in- 
cluded in the consolidated return filed 
and the assessment of taxes 
them separately since the taxpayer dur- 
ing the year 1925 owned less than 95 
per centum of the voting stock of such 
corporation and less than 95 per centum 
of their voting stock was owned by the 
same interests that owned such Stock of 
the taxpayer. Section 240 (c), revenue 
act of 1926; article 633, regulations 69. 


Depreciation of Assets 


Crown Manufacturing Company, South | 


Attleboro, Mass. Overassessments of in- 
come and profits taxes in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as follows: 
1913, $161.57; 1914, $79.56; 1915, 
$132.17; 1918, $823.29; 1918, $19,341.36; 
1924, $10,834.83. 

A hearing was held May 16, 1929. Of 
the above overassessments the amount 
of $6,583.59 is caused by the allowance 
of an additional deduction for each year 
representing depreciation of certain as- 
sets, based on the valuations established 
and at the rates determined by the United 
States, Board of Tax Appeals in the 
settlement of the appeal of this tax- 
payer for the years 1917, 1919 and 1920. 
Sections II (G) (b) (second), revenue 
act of 1913 and 234 (a) (7), revenue 
acts of 1918 and 1924; Crown Manufac- 
ee v. Commissioner 12 B. 

i 7. 

Revision of the reported valuations of 
the opening and closing inventories 
causes $4,065.24 of the above overassess- 
ments for the year 1918, since after 
thorough and extensive field examina- 
tions of the taxpayer’s accounting rec- 
ords and relevant data it is determined 
that the inventories were materially un- 
dervalued and that the understatement 
of the opening inventory was greater 
than that of the closing. Revaluations 
have been made accordingly and the 
opening inventory valuation used in the 
present audit is the same as that used 
in the determination of a deficiency in 
tax for the prior year in accordance with 
the provisions of section 203 of the reve- 
nue act of 1918 and the regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder. Appeals of The 
Thomas Shoe Company, 1 B. T. A. 124, 
and Ashtabula Bow Socket Company, 2 
B. T. A. 306. 

Net Losses Corrected 

Of the above overassessment for the 
year 1924 the amount of $10,018 is due 
to the allowance as a deduction, in com- 


‘puting net income for this year, of the 
amounts of the net losses sustained for | 


the years 1922 and 1923. 
of the revenue act of 1924. 


A recomputation of the war profits | 


credit under the provisions of section 311 
(b) of the revenue act of 1918 causes 
$7,980.79 of the above overassessments 
for the year 1918, since it is determined 
that such credit, on the taxpayer’s return 
was erroneously computed under the pro- 
visions of section 311 (a) of the act. 

The balance of the above overassess- 
ments, amounting to $2,725.16, is due to 
increases to the reported invested capi- 
tal for 1918 representing restorations 
of the cash value of certain property 
paid in to the corporation; organization 
expenses and capital expenditures dis- 
allowed as deductions from income in 
prior years; the increase in the inven- 
tory valuation of Dec. 31, 1917, and over- 
payments of Federal income taxes for 
prior years. The foregoing adjustments 
have been made only after careful con- 
sideration by field examiners and in the 
Bureau and are in accordance with the 
provisions of section 326 of the revenue 
act of 1918 and the regulations promul- 
gated thereunder. 

_ Overstatement of Profits 

John H. O’Brien, care of George R. 
Blodgett, trustee in bankruptcy, Boston, 
Mass. Overassessments of income tax 
and interest in favor of the taxpayer 
named above are determined as follows: 
Fiscal years ended Sept. 30, 1924, $30,- 
106.37; Sept. 30,. 1925, $7,844.44; Sept. 
30, 1927, $14,732. - 

A hearing was held Feb. 19, 1929. 
Of the above overassessments the amount 
of $51,484.97 results from the exclusion 
of the erroneously overstated profits 
from the taxpayer’s business as reported 
in the returns filed. After thorough and 
extensive examinations of the taxpayer’s 
accounting records by Bureau field exant- 
iners it is determined that the reported 
profits from the taxpayer’s business were 
materially overstated by reason of over- 
statements of sales, understatements of 
the costs of goods sold, and sundry items 
of ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses. Revision has been made accord- 
ingly. Sections 205, 212, 213, and 214 
of the revenue acts of 1926 and 1924 
and regulations thereunder promulgated. 

The balance of the above overassess- 
ments, $1,197.84, represents interest as- 
sessed at the time. of assessing a de- 
ficiency for the fiscal year ended Sept. 
30, 1924. Since in the present audit all 
tax previously assessed is shown as over- 
assessed there is no liability for interest. 

The allowance for the fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30, 1924, is in accordance with a 
stipulation approved by the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals in the instant 
case, Docket No. 32471. 

- Foreign Taxes Deducted 

Francisco Sugar Company, 106 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. Overassess- 
ments of income taxes in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as follows: 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, $22,- 
575.32; June 30, 1924, $6,357:37. 

A hearing was held June 6, 1929, 
The entire overassessment for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1923, amounting to 


. $22,575.32 and $1,983.92 of the overas- 
% sessment for the fiscal year ended June| revenue act of 1928, 


QOverassessed Taxes 
| 


against | 


Section 204 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 









The consolidated statement of condi- 
tion of the Federal’ reserve banks on 
Sept. 25, made public Sept 26 by the 
Federal Reserve Board, shows increases 
for the week of $10,500,000 in holdin 
of discounted bills and $22,800,000 in bills 
bought in open market and a decrease 
of $25,600,000 in holdings. of United 
States securities. Cash reserves of the 
Federal 4eserve banks increased $6,000,- 
000 and Government deposits $41,800,000 
while member bank reserve deposits de- 
clined $16,900,000 and Federal reserve 
note circulation $9,500,000. Total bills 
and securities were $7,800,000 above the 
amount reported a week ago. _ 
Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$12,800,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, $6,400,000 at Cleveland, 
$6,200,000 at Boston and $4,500,000 ved! 
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Customs Rulings 


Refunds 





Financial Condition of Federal 
Reserve Banks 


as of Sept. 25, 1929 


San Francisco and declined $11,200,000 
at Chicago and $7,800,000 at Philadel- 
hia: The system’s holdings of bills 

ught in open market increased $22,- 
800,000 while holdings of United States 
bonds declined $5,000,000, of Treasury 
notes $7,900,000 and of Treasury certifi- 
cates $12,600,000. . 

The principal changes in Federal re- 
serve note circulation during the week 
include an increase of $2,400,000 at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis and 
decreases of $5,300,000 at Chicago and 
$3,900,000 at San Francisco. 

The following is the Board’s state- 
ment of the resources and liabilities of 


the 12 Federal reserve banks combined | 


on Sept. 25 and Sept. 18, 1929, and Sept. 


26, 1928, the figures being in thousands | 


of dollars: 









































| 


| 


| 
| 
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RESOURCES: 9-25-29 2-18-29 9-26-28 
Gold with Federal reserve agents ............-... 1,529,345 1,546,555 1,214,889 
Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury ........ 64,114 67,195 65,508 
Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes ........ 1,593,459 1,618,750 1,280,392 
Gold settlement fund with F, R. Board .....+... 754,882 730,018 666,714 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks ......... 649,226 645,637 685,896 

Total gold reserves ..........sssseseceeeeees 2,997,567 2,989,400 2,633,002 
Reserves other than gold ..........sseeeeee sacés 164,608 166,731 138,060 
3,162,175 3,156,131 2,771,062 
Eke es pike 'dinn:0 oo ce benvnnednsiomun’s ‘ »156, 
PT an gene Delete 15 ecis nccen seventh eq tam 3. | 78,617 69,423 "56,196 
Bills discounted: es 
Secured by U. S. Government obligations ...... 443,214 438,358 610,143 
Other bills discounted ...........ccsceseeew wees 501,185 495,558 400,623 
Total bills discounted .........secseseesecess 944,399 933,916 1,010,766 
Bills bought in open market ........ secseseeeses 263,934 241,103 263,419 
U. S. Government securities: “a 

Bonds «2.02. cs covcccccctccvcccccce eeceee eeccece 37,660 42,658 53,377 

Treasury notes ...-...-----seeeesees peceseccces 87,050 94,983 , 89,222 
Certificates of indebtedness .........ssseresmens 27,349 39,968 86,433 

Total U. S. Government securities .......--... 152,059 177,609 229,032 

| Other securities ........-.- ste eeceeeeeeeees eis pes 15,075 15,050 4,580 
Total bills and securities ...)........ ecg ee. 1,375,467 1,367,678 1,507,797 | 

Due from foreign banks ..........++ eoccvccccece 169 727 573 

Uncollected items .......+++seee+ eccccce -- 150,429 910,962 689,765 

Bank premises ........-ceeccccccevcsens eccceseoce 58,903 58,890 60,320 

All other resources .....-.eeeeeeeees eoveoseos ‘ae 10,061 10,079 8,841 

Total PESORTCES 2. ccccccccccsccssscccsveesses 5,431,421 5,573,890 _ 5,094,554 

LIABILITIES: : 

Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation ...... 1,837,899 1,847,427 1,681,581 
Deposits: 3 

Member bank—reserve account ........-+++ee05- 2,364,484 2,381,364 2,315,812 

GOURTMERGME - oo. occ ccndecocseccccs ooo 55,285 13,449 12,699 

Foreign bank 7,234 7,658 1,337 

Other deposits .........--ecccececces peccce 19,207 25,979 30,302 

Total deposits ..........-ceccces seey e+ 2,446,160 2,428,450 2,366,150 
Deferred availability items ........ ove +. 689,263 841,196 638,620 
Capital paid im ........c-cccscccce e- 167,028 166,716 145,618 
I oc oad c 5's «cbse talk aomle 254,398 254,398 233,319 
All other liabilities .............ccecsecseereeeces 36,673 35,703 29,266 

TE ID ooo. . 0k wiv nae dan eee ses tint ae-08 5,431,421 5,578,890 5,094,554 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal ; 

Reserve note liabilities combined ............. 73.8% 73.8% 68.59 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign »- 

correspondents ..... re pe ES ay Roce re ee ee 455,776 448,503 272,886 





Following is the Board’s statement of ¢ 
banks in the central reserve cities of N 
Sept. 18, 1929, and Sept. 26, 1928, with 


ondition of the weekly reporting member 
ew York and.Chicago for Sept. 25 and 
figures in millions of dollars: 
































NEW YORK— 9-25-29 9-18-29 9-26-28 
Loans and investments—total ........+..eseee sees 7,A74 7,542 6,995 
Loans—total ......... ecesseee epccceccceetincococs 5,777 5,814 5,1@ 

a9 s'0a8 Coe g cw cceresesssectoceece 2,883 2,894 2,502 

au _ 7” BP PIEALC ISIL TS SOLAN acts cemeniss 2,894 2,920 2,668 
Investments—Total .....-.--s.eeee peenaveogesece 1,697 con 1,825 

U. 8S. Government securities......... nen0ee neds 927" 950 1,072 

Other securities .......6..-.eeecseeee eeescccens 769 779 754 
Reserve with Federal Reserve bank.....+.+++e.+- 741 750. 705 
Cash in Vault ......cccccescccccrccecce eeccecccce 52 50 53 
Net demand deposits..........e+++ ecccccccoce 5,130 5,198 5,050 
Time deposits..........++. oc werccceccccsceeecccce 1,240 1,228 1,185 
Government depositS..........sseseeeseceeeeeces 65 65 45 
Due from banks.......---+++seeeeee8 éecctoecboonce 118 115 107 
Se IN on anno Sis tn.01b « sgh ea'eoneeante © eeece 887 885 935 
Borrowings from Federal Reserve bank— 147 142 229 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: . : 

FOP.OWM BOCOURE ..--000 000 csc cchecreedocece 1,024 1,046 850 

For account of out-of-town banks.........- a 1,876 1,897 1,674 

For acdount of otherS.........cisssreseeoede 3,860 3,626 2,001 

WORN S coiistide ans inns ctvenye yndegacedcone 6,761 6,569 4,525 
nehahewenes = 6,391 6,210 3,842 
er ats ent rete eerie i: ae 359 683 

CHICAGO— se ‘ 
Loans and investments—Total....... citeeias abies 2,079 2,048 2,033 
Loans—total .........secee- ecsaga de Wiibesaes We od. 1,686 1,662 1,574 

| iti 964 929 851 
CUrities ......cccccece SaeecndegeatsCewatids 

ail yr Reanmear apna covedivedesneseeenns 7123 738 723 
Investments—Total .....+++-seeeeceees eeoccccces 393 386 459 

U. S. Government securities. .......sseseseeeess 164 163 206 

Other securities ...........--+-ss0ee cevceccccce 229 223 252 
Reserve with Federal Reserve bank.....++++eeee. 180 168 183 
Cash in vault.......--eeeeeeeeeeees ceccccoccccses 16 16 17 
Net demand deposits......0.-eeeeeseee aeeeecees 1,281 1,245 1,251 
Time deposits .......++++++ cedda chocconseseee euce 652 644 682 
Government deposits .....- coe wevcecoecoooceesces 16 16 11 
Due from banks........-+++-- ewccccces eedccccccee 140 142 163 
Due to banks. ......++++s0+eeeeeece Lpeccececccoces . 303 324 355 
Borrowings from Federal Reserve Bank ...------ - 23 3 45 














30, 1924, are caused by the allowance 
of a credit against the total tax liability 
for taxes paid during the above taxable 
years to foreign countries. Section 238, 
revenue acts of 1921 and 1924. 

The balance of the above overassess- 
ments amounting to $4,373.45 results 
from the allowance of an additional de- 
duction for depreciation since, after a 
thorough field examination of the tax- 
payer’s books of accounts and records 
and careful consideration in the Bureau, 
it is determined that the amount claimed 
on the return field was inadequate. Sec- 
tion 284(a)(7), revenue act of 1924. 
Knoxville Brick Company v. Commis- 
sioner, 12 B. T. A. 431. 


Increase in Investment 


First National Bank, New York, N. Y. 
An overassessment of income and profits 
taxes in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
termined as follows: 1918, $27,129.67. 

A hearing was held Aug. 16, 1929. 
The above overassessment is caused by 
an increase to the reported invested 
capital representing profits earned in 
prior years which were properly taxe 
in such years but which erroneously 
were not reflected in the surplus ac- 
count as of the beginning of the taxable 
year. These adjustments . have been 
made only after thorough and extensive 
field investigations of the taxpayer's 
accounting records as a result of which 
it is determined that the reported in- 
vested capital was materially under- 
stated by reason of such omissions. 
Section 826 (a) (3), revenue act of 1918; 
articles 838 and 841, regulations 45. 

Dr. Seth Milliken, 951 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. An overpayment 
of income taxes in favor. of the taxpayer 
is determined as follows: 1919, $67,910.38. 

A hearing was held Aug. 29, 1929. The 
entire above overpayment represents 
that portion of an overassessment previ- 
ously allowed this taxpayer for the year 


1919, which was credited against a de-| treasury for past capital expenditures”! in India, 


ficiency in tax for 1918 after the ex- 
piration of the statutory period for the 





Silver Imports of India 
Increase as Prices Drop 


Silver imports into India for-the pe-|: 


riod Sept. 15 to Sept. 20, inclusive, 
totaled 563,000 ounces, according to a 
cable dispatch received Sept. 26 by the 
Department of Commerce from its Bom- 
bay office. The statement in full text 
ollows: . 

The imports originated from the fol- 
lowing points: New York, 419,000 
ounces, and Port Said, 144,000 ounces. 
During the period from Sept. 6 to Sept. 
14, inclusive, imports totaled approxi- 
mately 102,000 ounces. 

Currency in reserve on Sept. 15 totaled 
1,074,800,000 rupees in silver coins, as 
compared with 1,072,200,000 ru S on 
Sept. 7. Bullion in reserve was 45,000,- 
000 rupees, an _ increase of 700,000 
rupees since Sept. 7. ° 

\Silver stocks were estimated om Sept. 


q|20 at 2,100 bars, disclosing a decrease of 


100 bars since Sept. 13, The weekly 
take-off, as cabled on Sept. 22, was 700 
bars, a decrease of 140 bars since 
Sept. 15. 

The market exhibited extreme weak- 
ness during the @week upon receipt of 
advices from Shanghai and London that 
prices had reached a/ record low level. 





Authority to Issue Bonds 
Asked by Tennessee Carrier 





Austria (schilling) ...... 14.0760 
Belgium (belga) . aes 18.9158 
Bulgaria (lev) . va TNS OE Cae ce ® 7287 | 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .......-. 2.9615 
Denmark (krone) ..............- 26.6617 
England (pound) .............~... 405.3928 
Finland (markka) . 2.5174 
France (franc) beeen 3.9172 
|Germany Creichsmark) .......... 28.8354] 
Greece (drachma) 1.2925 | 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4457 | 
Italy (lira) ‘enbanhetnane & 4.2367 
| Netherlands (guilder) ........... 40,1397 
| Norway (Krone) 26.6622 | 
Poland (zloty) 11.2127 
|} Portugal Cescudo) 4.4866 | 
Rumania (leu) bh ie ee es 5987 | 
Spain (peseta) oanenid Pete ae e. @ 

|Sweden (Ierona) .......-0c00e-- 

Switezrland (franc) .............- 





Foreign Exchange! 


New York, Sept. 26—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
§22 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign curremey for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upom merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby Certify to you that the burying rates 
in the New York market at noom teday for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Yugoslavia (dinar) . gt Vlheidtee es % 
Hong Kong (dollar) ieteOm exe = 
China (Shanghai, tael) .......... 
Ching (Mexican dollar) ......... 





China (Yuan dollar) . 

India (rupee) 36.0571 
Japan (yen) i ittveee & s | ae 
Singapore (dollar) .............. 56.1666 
Canada (dollar) ote 99.2251 
Cuba (peso) 99,9143 
Mexico (peso) ‘ vd dipless-one-abiae ae SSD 
Argentine (peso, gold) ..........- 95.3504 | 
Brazil (milreis) oa 11.8581 
Chile (peso) WOT eee 
Uruguay (Peso) ......cceeeree oe = 98.8413 
Colombia (peso) ......::ss0002. 2-5 96.8900 
Bar silver «tf 8 50.7500 


Appropriation Bills | 
Will Be Expedited 
Rapid Action Planned After 


Opening of Regular Ses- 
sion of Congress 





[Continued from Page 2.] 

filling of the vacancies in the Commnit- 
tee. Chairman Wood says that, in order 
to carry on the preliminary work of hav- 
ing the. bills prepared expeditiously and 
for the House, the hearings will, as 
usual, begin the first week of November. | 
The initial hearing involves the largest | 
of the annual supply bills, dealing witb | 
the Treasury and the Post Office De- 
partment. | 

The hearings will proceed according to| 
a program ‘to be determined hereafter} 
so that the bills may fit in successively 
as the bussiness of the regular session 
goes on, Mr. Wood ‘said. His _ three- 
month program would carry the last of 
the bills through the House to the Sen- 
ate by the first week of March. The 
bills, after passage by the- House, are 
reported to the. Senate, considered by 
the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, reported back to the Senate, and 
passed by the Senate, and Senate amend- 
ments are considered in conference be- 
tween representatives of the two Houses 
before the bills go to the President for 
approval. 


Besides. the Treasury-Post. Office bill, 
the other annual appropriation bills are: 
First deficiency bill; the “FYour-Depart- 
ment bill’? providing appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and Labor all in one measure; In- 
terior Department bill; Independent Of- 
fices bill, providing funds for “the Ship- 





ping Board, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Tariff Commission, Federal 
Trade Commission, and other _ similar 


ofices functioning independently of de- 
partments; War Department bill; Dis- 
trict of Columbia bill, for the municipal 
government of the National Capital; De- 
partment of Agriculture bill; Navy De- 
partment bill; the bill providing funds 
for maintenance of Congress, the Con- 
gressional Library, the Architect of the| 
Capitol, ete.; and the second deficiency} 
bill, to care for deficiencies up to the) 
close of each session. 

Appropriations by Congress are total- 
ing now $4,500,000,000 or more annually, 
including running appropriations fixed 
by action of previous Congresses. 

Chairman Wood, in a recent interview, 
stated that he sees no prospect of a|’ 
diminished total annual cost of upkeep 
of Government in view of the constantly | 











augmented business activities of the) 
country, with which the Government! 
must keep pace. | 


Silver Market at Shamghai | 
Depressed in Past Week’ 
| 





Silver stocks in Shanghai, Sept. 19, 
totaled 187,139,000 taels, says a radio- | 
gram received Sept. 26 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from its Shanghai | 
office, | 


The full text of the statement follows: | 


Of this amount 98,964,000 taels were | 
held in mative banks. The figures for) 
the previous week were 185,578,000 taels | 
and 100,312,000 taels respectively. | 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at) 
85,541,000 taels, showing an increase of | / 
541,000 taels since Sept. 12. The total | 
number of silver dollars was 141,060,000, 
disclosing an increase of 1,480,000 since 
Sept, 12. 


Farmers Feed Company of New York, 


. .2- Patents and contracts. tite costs 


of Board 


Decisions 





Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested m any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The A 
United States Daily. 

Docket No. 12398. 

1. Additional salaries voted by the 
board of directors for 1917, credited 
in the petitioner’s books of account 
to the various officers and employes 
affected before the close thereof for 
1917 and claimed as a deduction in 
the computation of net income for 
that year may not be deducted in 
1918. 


of which have been heretofore 
charged off in the petitioner’s books 
of account, should be restored thereto 
to the extent of the proven costs less 
normal exhaustion and the amount 
of salvage or recovery from assets 
received therewith. 

3. The petitioner is entitled to de- 
duct obsolescence during the period 
Jan. 1, 1918, to Jan. 16, 1920, upon 
its buildings and machinery and 
equipment at the Melrose, Newark 
and Brooklyn plants, based upon the 
depreciated cost thereof less salvage 
and recovery on the sale or disposi- 
tion of parts thereof. 

4. Obsolescence of good will dis- 
allowed. Manhattan Brewing Com- 
pany, 6 B. T. A. 952, followed. 

5. For failure to prove obsolescence 
of patents and contracts because of 
the advent of national prohibition 
no deduction therefor should be al- 
lowed. 

6. Invested capital should be re- 
duced for the taxable years by $12,- 
155.83 because of an erroneous over- 
statement of the Buffalo assets. 

7. The petitioner acquired the 
Bush patent rights with its original 
assets’ in 1905, the cost of which was 
entered upon its books of account at 
$39,000. In 1908 that entire amount, 
except $1, was charged to expense. 
In the respondent’s deficiency notice 
he restored $38,000 of that amount so 
written off to the petitioner’s assets, 
thereby increasing invested capital 
by that amount. Held, the patent 
having been acquired im 1905, and at 
least 12 years of its life having been 
spent in 1917 and 13 years in 1918, 
the amount restored by the respond- 
ent should have been reduced by ex- 
haustion occurring during those 12 
and 13 years, respectively. 

8. Petitioner, having failed to ad- 
duce proof of the life of the fore- 
going Bush patent rights. acquired 
by it in 1905, is not entitled to de- 
duct exhaustion thereon during the 
fiscal years 1918 and 1919 in the 
computation of its net income for 
those years. 





NNOU NCEMENT by 
the Carnation Milk 
Company of intentions 
to locate a large branch 

plant in Shulenburg, Texas, re- 
cently led to editorial comment 
by the Brownwood Bulletin, 
givinga large part of the credit 
for the venture to the Central 
Power and Light Company. 


The cooperative action of four 
towns, each of which was seek- 
ing location of the industry, 
aided in brimging the plant to 
Shulenburg. These towns 
united their forces in an effec- 
tive manner to secure the in- 
dustry for their section; when 
one of therm was selected for 
the location, all rejoiced. 


The exchange market continued weak | #” < 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


all week, due to the depression of silver | 
and firmmess of the yen cross rate. | 
Speculators continue to buy yen; gold | 
bars reached 422.60 yen, the highest 
price in may years. The telegraphic | 
transfer rate is 54%. | 


Value of Dollar Abroad | 
Basis of Tariff Comversion' 





New York, Sept. 26—Upon an ‘m- 
portation of certain merchandise, from| 
India, consigned to J. K. Clarke, Hono- 
lulu, the collector of customs, under av- 
thority o£ section 25 of the tariff act of 


The Tennessee Railroad Company has| 1894, converted the rupee, the currency 
requested the Interstate Commerce Com-| of the invoice, into United States money 


mission for approval of the sale of $100,- 


000 general mortgage 6 per cent 15-year] United States dollar in India. 


gold bonds (Finance Docket 7838). 


at a value based upon the. value of the | 
This, the} 


The| United States Customs Court has just 


purpose of the loan is stated in the ap-|ruled, was correct. 


plication as “the reimbursement of the 


incurred in improving its railroad and in 
replacing nine trestles whick were dam- 


| 


The value of the United States dollar 
lia, Judge Young emphasises in| 
his opinion in this case, Was the proper | 
basis for conversion, rather than the dol-| 


collection of the deficiency. Section 607, aged in the floods of June, 1928, and|lar value of the rupee in the “United 


March, 1929. 


[States. (Protest No, 935354-9124), 


St.Louis Richmond In 


Noah C. Rogers, Executor, Estate of 


Charleston & Western Carolina Railway 


| Minnie L. Campe, Docket No. 30688. 


Roy Nichols, Docket No. 24016. 


Simplex Engineering Company, Docket 
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of Tax Appeals | 


Promulgated September 26 . 





William A. Deil, Deceased, Docket No. 
25964. | 


| 


The decedent was a resident of the | 
United States at the time of his 
death. Union Trust Co. of Cleve- 
land, Executor, 5 B. T. A. 


loert F. Keeney, Docket No. 21916. 
The petitioner is sustained in his 

contention that the gains here in 

question are capital net gains. 

Held, that in accordance with his 
election, the tax thereon shall be 
levied at 12% per centum thereof 
under the provisions of section 206 
(b) of the revenue act of 1921. . 


Co., Docket No. 20836. 

Certain unclaimed wages, which 
had been charged to operating ex- 
pense and allowed as a deduction for 
the year in which the expense ac- 
crued, were subsequently charged to 
profit and loss. Held, that such un- 
claimed wages constitute taxable in- 
come for the year in which they were 
charged to profit and loss. C. R. I. 
& P. Ry.’ €o., 138 B. T. A. 988. 


The petitioner purchased a certain 
tract of land in the year 1921 upon 
which she later built a residence and 
made other improvements. She 
furnished and lived in the residence 
during the summer months of 1924 
and 1925, In 1926 she sold the entige 
property including the furnishings 
and equipment at a logs. Held, that 
the transaction was entered into for 
Profit and that the loss sustained is 
deductible. 





Sunburst Land & Investment Co., Docket 


No. 22696. 

~In the absence of proof of error 
by the Commissioner of Mar. 1, 1913, 
value of land, his determination of 
such value is approved. 


Losses claimed by reason of al- 
leged worthlessness of royalty 
Tights, disallowed for lack of evi- 
dence of such worthlessness, as well 
as lack of evidence of a closed trans- 
action. 

Deductions taken by petitioner, in 
his return for 1922, on account of bad 
debts, allowed. 


Nos. 15548, 40643, 29560, 22667. 

Cost of patent acquired by peti- 
tioner for its capital stock, deter- 
mined for purpose of computing an 
allowance for exhaustion. 

Under section 331 of the revenue 
act of 1921, such patent can be in- | 
cluded in invested capital only to the 
exten: of its cost to the patentee, r 
where such patentee owned 50 per | 

| 





cent or more of the stock of the pe- 
titioner. 


The Deshler Hotel Co mpany, Docket Nos. 


20647, 31336. 
By agreement, this proceeding de- 





Commenting upon the impor- 
tance of the industrial develop- 
ment movement, the Brown- 
wood editorial said, in part: 


“Texas should be grateful to 
the big power concerns now 
operating in the state, for their 
systematic work in behalf of 
industrial development. Their 
interest is not altogether unself- 
ish, of course, because they 
expect an increased volume of 
business as industrial develop- 
ment proceeds, but the whole 
state is benefited by their 
activity. 


“The industrial departments 
of the power companies work 
with the local chambers of 
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U. S. Treasury"! 


Statement * 
September 24 > 
Made Public September 26 ; 7 








Receipts 
Customs receipts . $1,582,71092 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income ‘tax ......... 6,870,081.31 
Miscellaneous internai - 
FRVENUS vic.s's bee sewed 2,433,166.76 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 657,105.27 
Total ordinary receipts $11,543,064.26 
Public debt receipts. ... 54,000, 
Balance previous day... 408,017,472.50 
Total vic) svanieecnbs $419,614,536.76 
Expenditures . ; 
General expenditures .. $3,411,882.57 
Interest on public debt. 872,810.02 
Refunds of receipts .... 150,176.90 
Panama Canal ........ 30,235.49 
Cperations in special ac- ‘3 
COUGH ip ed, ine 69,964.23 
Adjusted service certifi- 
ente fund .. iz. iveke 53,787.27 
Civil-service retirement ; 
| ee phere 18,153.69 
Investment of trust 
TOQUE ha Cites eas, 104,059:94 
Tota! ordinary ai 
expenditures ...... $4,710,570.11 
Other publie debt ex- 7 
penditures -.......... 3,348,200.00 
Balance today ......... 411,555,766.65 
ROO! becuse. Shea $419,614,536.76 








termined on record of a prior deter- 
mined proceeding. Deshler Hotel, . 
Co., 7 B. T. A. 158. 
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commerce and keep them- 
selves in the background to a 
large extent. But their aid in 
getting the attention of indus- 
tries needing new locations,and 
in analyzing local conditions 
calculated to affect the success- 
ful operation of an industry, is 
invaluable to the local civic 
organization which actually 
conducts negotiations wi 
industry.” 


We distribute the securities of 
Central Power and Light Com- 
pany, and of other associated 
companies under the guidance 
of Central and South West 
Utilities Company. Send for 
our list of investment offerings 
yielding 6% and more. 


Detroit Minneapolis 


Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York City 
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‘Claims Are Found 
_ Not to Be Infringed 


Process Is Anticipated and Ap- 
paratus Is Not Such as 
. Is Described 


HE Circuit’Court of Appeals for the 
“4H Second Circuit has held that the 
process patent issued to Edward M. 
Hall for a process of producing wood 
pulp is anticipated by both prior art 
and prior use, and that the patent cov- 
#ring an apparatus for use in the process 
Ys either invalid because inoperative, or | 
#f valid, not infringed. 
“* The process disclosed by the patent, 
according to the opinion of the court, is 
to grind fibers from logs by the use of 
a grindstone having a particular face. 
‘The apparatus is a pulp machine 
equipped with a grindstone so marked. 
“°In holding the process patent invalid, 
‘the court stated that an “explanation 
of why an old device works well is not 
invention.” It was found that the ap- 
jparatus could not be used, or that the 
defendant did not sell such apparatus, 
and therefore was not liable for in- 
fringement. 
“! Dealing with the question of license 
af the defendant, the court held that 
estoppel because of a license does not 
extend beyond the term of the license, 
which had.expired. The former licensee, 
it was stated, may avail of the same 
defenses to a suit for infringement as a 
stranger. 
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* INTERNATIONAL BURR CORPORATION 


Vv. 
<. ‘Woop GrinpiInG SERVICE, INC. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
No. 203. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 
. Northern District of New York. 
OTTo MuNK and WILLIAM F. BALL, for 
appellant; BARTON A. BEAN JR. and 
~- Harrison M. Brooks, for appellee. 
Before MANTON, SWAN, and AUGUSTUS 
N. Hanp, Circuit Judges. 


Statement and Opinion 
July 22, 1929 

Bill in equity by Wood Grinding Serv- 
ice, Inc., charging International Burr 
Corporation with infringement of the 
United States patents No. 1132258, 
granted Mar. 16, 1915, and No. 1219299, 
granted Mar. 13, 1917. From a decree 
finding the claims of both patents valid 
and infringed, and granting plaintiff in- 
junctive relief and a reference for the 
ascertainment of damages, defendant has 
appealed. Reversed. 

Patent No. 1132258 is for a process and 
apparatus for producing wood pulp suit- 
able for use in the manufacture of paper. 
The process disclosed is to grind fibers 
from logs by the use of a grindstone 
having a particular type of marking upon 
its grinding face; the apparatus is a pulp 
Machine equipped with a grindstone so 
marked. Patent No. 1219299 is for a 
burr for use in dressing the face of 
wood-pulp grindstones. 


Wood-pulp Makers 


Induced to Use Process 

Both patents were issued on applica- 
tions of Edward M. Hall, and by him 
were assigned to the plaintiff corpora- 
tion, which was originally incorporated 
as Hall Process Corporation, and subse- 
quently changed its name, first to Hall, 
Ward & Walker, Inc., and later to Wood 
Grinding Service, Inc. 
. The defendant is a corporation engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of burrs for 
treating grindstones. It was organized 
in November, 1916, by former employes 
of the plaintiff, and it acquired by pur- 
chase the burr-manufacturing business 
of the plaintiff; the latter thereafter de- 
voting its efforts to endeavoring to in- 
duce wood-pulp makers to adopt its proc- 
ess and to take licenses under its process 
patent, No. 1132258. Sixteen pulp mak- 
ers became process licensees and paid 
royalties for a time. By agreement 
dated June 8, 1917, the defendant ob- 
tained a limited license under plaintiff’s 
burr patent, No. 1219299, such license 
authorizing it to manufacture burrs un- 
der said patent and to sell them only to 
rersons holding licenses under the proc- 
ess patent. Burrs made under patent 
No. 1219299 are known as flat-bottom 
burrs, because the channels between ad- 
jaeent teeth are substantially flat. 


License Terminated 


Before Bill Was Filed 


In addition to making flat-bottom burrs 
upon which a royalty was paid under the 
above-mentioned license agreement, the 
defendant soon began to make round- 
bottom burrs under a patent of its own, 
No. 1248983, granted Dec. 4, 1917. Its 
round-bottom burrs were in every re- 
spect similar to its flat-bottom burrs, ex- 
cépt that in the former the channels be- 
tween adjacent teeth were made slightly 
concave. They are claimed by the plain- 
tiff to be merély an equivalent of the 
flat-bottom burr of its patent. 

Infringement is charged, in that the 
defendant, during the term of its license, 
not only sold both flat and round-bottom 
burrs to nonlicensees under the process 
patent, but also persuaded process 4i- 
censees that by purchasing its round- 
hottom burrs they could avoid using 
plaintiff’s process and escape payment 
of process royalties. 

The decree found the defendant guilty 
of direct infringement of the burr patent 
and contributory infringement of the 
process patent. While the bill alleged 
that defendant’s license was still in force, 
it was stipulated on the trial that the 
license was terminated June 8, 1922, 
some two months before the bill was 
filed. The defense was noninfringement 
and invalidity of the patents. 


Machine Is Designed 


To Obtain Better Pulp 


Swan, Circuit Judge (after stating the 
facts as above).—The process patent il- 
lustrates and describes &4n apparatus 
for grinding logs into pulp. The specifi- 
cations explain that the inventor’s object 
is to obtain pulp which shall have longer, 
stronger, and more uniform fibers than 
have been secured by former grinding 
processes, and that this object is to be 
Uttained by making suitable grooves or 
depressions in the face of the grindstone, 
in which abraded fibers “will lodge and 
thus obtain protection, from further | 

rinding against the undersurface of the 
Eee as the stone moves on. Between 
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'on this subject. 
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Patents 


} 


By Licensee Expires 


these grooves is the grinding surface of 
the stone, which “is roughened in the 
usual manner.” 

The claims are four in number, the 
first being addressed to the process and 
the others to the apparatus. It will suf- 
fice to quote claim*1: 

“1, The process of reducing wood to 
pulp, which consists in subjecting the 
wood .to successive abrasive actions in 
direction substantially perpendicular to 
the length of the fiber, whereby the fibers 
are separated out from the wood, and 
‘protecting said fibers that-have been sep- 
arated, by preceding abrasive actions 
fram being broken and injured during | 
succeeding abrasive actions, and then 
removing said separated fibers.” 

Concededly the sole element of novelty 
in this process, or in the apparatus by 
which it is applied, is the idea of protect- 
ing the fibers by means of grooves or 
pockets in the face of the grindstone. 
Plaintiff’s expert Williams testified that, 
“if you eliminate the grooves c, you have 
a stone dressed according to the old 
practice.” ; 

With respect to the dimensions of these 
grooves, the specifications contain the 
following (page 2, lines 50-70): 

“T have shown the grooves c of tri- | 
angular shape and disposed in a straight | 
line across the surface of the stone, and 
parallel withlits axis; I prefer to make 
the. groove one-eighth of an inch deep 
and one-eighth of an inch wide at their 
mouths, and to fisroce them around the 
surface of the stone about three-quarters 
of an inch apart, measuring from center 
to center of the grooves, * * * But with- 
out departing from my invention the 
shape and dimensions of the grooves, 
the distance between them and the direc- 
tion in which they extend across the 
stone may,.of course, be varied.” 


Process for Grinding Pulp 
Developed by Plaintiff 


So far as this record. shows, neither 
plaintiff nor any one else has ever suc- 
cessfully applied this preferred form of 
marking to a pulp stone. The circular 
of the Hall Process Corporation (De- 
fendant’s Exhibit B) shows a spiral burr, 
designated as style No. 126A, with teeth 
three-quarters of an inch apart. Walker 
testifies that such a burr was used in 
1915, when jhe was with the Fitzdale 
Paper Company, in an attempt to de-| 
monstrate the so-called Hall process for | 
grinding pulp; that the demonstration 
was made by Edward, Hall and two | 
others from the Hall Process Corpora- 
tion, and was admittedly unsuccessful. | 
Walker further says that in 1918 he 
disclosed to Mr. Sherman, of the Hall | 
Process Corporation, the method which | 
he had employed at Fitzdale, namely, a} 
four to the inch straight-cut burr, mak- 
ing grooves not more than one thirty- | 
second of an inch deep and a 12 or 14 
point diamond burr to _ sharpen the 
ridges between the grooves. In return 
Walker received 100 shares of stock in 
the Hall Process Corporation, whose 
name was then changed to Hall, Ward 
& Walker, and Walker became a demon- 
strator for the company. He never 
demonstrated anything but the shallow 
marking during the year he was con- 
nected with the plaintiff corporation | 
under its former name. 

There is no contradiction of Walker’s 
testimony. Grinding with a stone thus 
marked apparently came to be known| 
as the Hall process. It is clear that the | 
inventor’s preferred form of operation, 
in which the stone’ is dressed with! 
grooves one-eighth of an inch deep and 
three-fourths of an inch apart, has never 
been adopted in commercial practice. 
The accepted practice of dressing stones 
in the manner which plaintiff claims 
as the Hall process is to make grooves | 
about one thirty-second of an inch deep, 
spaced not less than four to the inch, 
and to sharpen: the ribs between them 
with a fine diamond burr. 

The plaintiff, relying upon Hildreth 
v. Mastoras, 257 U. S. 27, 34, 42 S. 
Ct. 20, 66 L. Ed. 112, argues that a 
patentee is entitled to profit by ex-| 
perience, and to modify his preference, 
so long as he holds to his principal 
ple, and that the Hall process patent 
taught the principle of collecting and 
protecting the abraded fibers in de- 
pressed grooves, even though the in- 
ventor had a mistaken conception of 
the proper dimensions of such grooves | 
for the most perfect operation of his 
invention. Hence plaintiff contends that | 
the accepted practice is within its pat- 
ented process, while the defendant as- 
serts that the patented process has never | 
been practiced by any one. | 

Assuming that the patent may be} 
construed to cover the accepted practice 
as above described, we are brought to 
a consideration of the prior art. But 
here we are met by plaintiff’s objection 
that the validity of the patents cannot 
be questioned because the defendant is 
estopped by its license. Such estoppel, 
however, does not extend beyond the 
term of the license. Tibbe & Son Mfg. | 
Co. v. Heineken, 37 F. 686 (C. C. S. D. 
N. Y.); Bituminous Products Co. v. 
Headley Good Roads Co., 2 F, (2d) 83, 
86 (D, C. Del.); Eskimo Pie Corp. v. 
Nat. Ice Cream Co., 20 F. (2) 1003, 1005 
(D. C. W. D. Ky.); Tate v. B. & O. R. R. 
Co., 229 F, 141 (C. C. A. 4). This came 
to an end June 8, 1922. 

As to any infringement or threatened 
infringement thereafter, the former li- 
censee may avail of the same defenses 
as a stranger. The permanent injunc- 
tion which was granted rests upon the 
threat of a continuing infringement, and 
the defendant was entitled to plead in- 
validity against the claim for injunc- 
tive relief. See Eskimo Pie Corp. v. Nat. 
Ice Cream Co., supra. As to the ef- 
fect of. estoppel upon the claim for dam- 
ages, more will be said later. 


Testimony Conflicts 
On-Need of Regrinding 

Validity of the patent is attacked on 
the ground -that the patent scheme, if 
construed to cover the aecepted prae- 
tice of shallow grooves, does not pro- 
tect against regrinding, and that such 
protection would, indeed, be undesirable. 
The testimony is somewhat conflicting 
Walker testified that 
the shallow grooves do not in fact fur- 
nish protection, and that regrinding the 
fiber beneath succeeding logs is essen- 
tial, and, if not done on the stone, 
must be done with other refining instru- 
ments, Potter, who has spent his life 
in pulp making, also asserts that “re- 
grinding is a benefit to the stock.” Shef- 
field says that the purpose of the grooves 
is to carry water to prevent the grind- 
ing surface from overheating. Defend- 
ant’s witness, Thickens, however, testi- 
fied that shallow grooves do prevent 

















| experiments in wood grinding at the 


| The pulp obtained with this surface was 


| stone depends upon several factors. 
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Injunctive Relief 


of Invalidity of Patent 


With License 


Doubt Is Expressed | 
As to Operativeness 





Explanation of Working of Old 
Device Is Said Not to 
Be Invention 


regrinding. It would seem that any) 
groove deeper than the marks which 
constitute the biting surface of the) 
stone must necessarily afford some pro- | 
tection, because some fibers will gather 
in it and will be protected, so far as) 
they are below the surface. | 

But wé need not decide these disputed | 
questions of fact. Hall’s invention, if | 
he made one, was in supplying a new) 
process and apparatus which produced | 
better pulp, whether the reason for this | 
result was because the grooves pro-' 
tected the fiber from regrinding or be- | 
cause they carried water, or because | 
they had some other advantageous, but | 
unexplained, effect, Both prior patents | 
and prior use are relied upon to prove | 
anticipation. | 

The closest prior patent is No. 1118671, 
to Millard, issued Nov. 24, 1914, for | 
a method of dressing wood pulp grind-| 
ing stone. His method consists in level- | 
ing the high spots on the face of a/| 
grindstone by rotating it against a! 
smooth roller, “thereby developing ‘the | 
grit uniformly,” and then “in trans- | 
versely and uniformly grooving and rib-| 
bing the leveled periphery of the stone | 
from edge to edge to form a uniform 
series of transverse flat-topped ribs 
for brinding the wood and an alternat- 
ing series of transverse grooves for 
escape of the ground pulp.” Here is 
a clear disclosure of the formation of 
grooves between the cutting ridges of | 
the stone, just as in Hall’s process. 


Alleged Novelty Rests 


Solely on Grooving Stone 


The cutting surfaces between the 
grooves are treated differently. Millard 
uses a smooth roller to develop the nat- 
ural grit of the stone. Hall says (page 
2, line 25) that “the surface of the 
stone between the grooves is rough- 
ened in the usual manner.” He claims | 
nothing with reference to such rough-| 
ening, but says (page 1, lines 170-78) 
that it is old practice to sear with shal- 
low depressions the surface between the 
grooves, 

Since the alleged novelty of Hall’s 
invention rests solely on grooving the} 
stone, so as to afford protection to fibers, 
and since he claims no specific dimen- 
sions for his grooves, it is apparent that 
he might utilize the same grooves as 
Millard, who also specifies no di- 
mensions. Hall (if his preferred di- 
mensions be disregarded) adds nothing 
to the teaching of Millard with respect 
to the use of grooves, except to explain 
that grooving is advantageous, because 
it affords protection from regrinding. 
An explanation of why an old device 
works well is not invention. 

The prior use ‘relied upon is an even 
clearer anticipation. From August, 
1911, ,to December, 1913, witnesses 
Thickens and McNaughton carried on 








Forest Products Laboratory at Wausau, 
Wis. 


Dressing Methods 
Described in Pamphlet 


Their results were published by the 
Forest Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in pamphlet 
form on June 11, 1912, and July 12, 
1913, and have ever since been regu- 
larly on sale at the Government Print- 
ing Office. Defendant’s Exhibits 1 and 2. 
The method of dressing a stone used by 
them is clearly described and portrayed 
by plates in these pamphlets. It con- 
forms very close to the accepted practice 
which plaintiff claims as the teaching of 
Hall’s patent. On page 17 of Exhibit 1 
appears the following: 

“The stone was first dressed with a} 
three to the inch burr, forming grooves 
in the stone approximately one thirty- 
second inch deep; then the portion of 
the stone between these depressions was 
roughed with a 12-cut spiral burr. This 
caused the grit to stand out and gave 
a maximum of useful grinding surface. 


almost entirely freé from shives, and 
the fibers were long and fine. The sur- 
face of stone used during these tests is | 
shown in Plate III, Figure 2.” 

Page 11 of Exhibit 2 reads thus: 

“The condition of the surface of the 
The 
size and sharpness of the individual parti- 
cles of grit, the ease with which the bind- 
ing material is worn away, and the man- 
ner of dressing the stone are important. 
In these tests but one stone was used, 
and variations in its surface were ob- 
tained by working it with steel rolls of 
different design. * * * The purpose 
of the depressions in the stone is pri- 
marily to provide a path by which the 
ground wood can leave it. It is possible 
that burrs of certain design will give a 
greater amount of grinding surface than 
others, and that the production will in 
this way be slightly increased. 


Satisfactory Results Given 


By Roll Burring 

“Plates III and IV show some of the 
bush rolls used in surfacing the stone for 
runs, the data of which are given in tables 
3 and 4. The surface obtained by bur- 
ying with the rolls shown on plate IW 
seemed to give more satisfactory results 
than any other thus far tried. The 
stone was first dressed with a three to 
the inch roll, and depression were formed 
from one thirty-second to one-sixteenth 
of an inch deep. The stone was then 
rolled with a 12 to the inch spiral-cut 
burr, until the spiral markings were 
plainly discernible. It is not at all es- 
sential that a spiral burr be used; any 
finely cut burr will give approximately 
the same results, the idea being, of 
course, to raise the grip of the stone. 
This is best done with a burr approach- 
ing the grit of the pulp stone in fineness. 
The important thing, so far as quality 
is concerned, is to give the particles of 
grit the correct treatment, rather than 
to form a deeply-grooved surface on the 
stone.” 

Plaintiff argues that Thickens nowhere 
discloses in his pamphlets the idea of 
protection against regrinding by means 
of the grooves, and that the grooves 
shown in his plates are too wide and 
shallow to give protection, despite his | 
oral testimony that they do, They are| 
no more shallow—in fact, less so—than 
the accepted practice which plaintiff 
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claims to be within Hall’s patent: In 
width they appear to be scarcely an 
eighth of an inch, which, was the pre- 
ferred dimension stated ‘by Hall. We 
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would not be fiber-protecting to some 
extent. Doubtless they had sloping sides, | 
and, as Williams says, the ideal groove | 
for protection would have vertical sides, | 
but this is a condition which can never be | 
achieved in practice, and is not sug-| 
gested by Hall. 

In our opinion, plaintiff’s process pat- | 
ent was shown to have been anticipated, | 
both by the Millard patent and by Thick- 
en’s operations between 1911 and 1913. 
Therefore the injunction against its in- | 
fringement was erroneously granted. 
Wording of Hall’s 
Burr Patent Cited 

We turn now to Hall’s burr patent, No. | 
1219299. The patentee states: | 

“My invention consists in a burr hav- | 
ing transverse V-shaped teeth, separated 
by channels, the bottoms of which are 
substantially flat and serve not only to 
definitely limit the depth to which the 
teeth will be driven into the stone to 
produce the depressions, but also to se- 
cure alternate flat-topped ridges. * '* * 

“Such a burr may be used by an un- 
skilled laborer without any danger of in- 
jury to the stone, and with the certainty 
of producing in the stone the desired 
surface, and always producing a definite 
uniform pattern. * * *,” 

The single claim of the patent reads | 
as follows: ‘ 

“T claim as my invention: A burr for 
use in-treating the surface of grind- 
stones, having teeth upon its peripheral 
surface, said teeth being separated by 
channels, the bottoms of which are sub- 
stantially flat and which serve to limit 
the depth to which said teeth may 
be driven into the surface of the grind- 
stone and to secure alternate flat-top 
ridges.” 

Burrs with inverted V-shaped teeth 
separated by V-shaped channels, such 
as plaintiff’s Exhibit 23, were old in the 
art. 

The novelty of Hall’s burr lies in hav- 
ing its teeth separated by flat-bottomed | 
channels, which serve to limit the depth | 
of the cut and to secure alternate flat- | 
top ridges in the stone. These two func- 
tions of the flat-bottomed channel are 
emphasized in those portions of the speci- | 
fications already quoted. In the require- 
ment that the flat-bottomed channel serve | 
“to secure alternate flat-top ridges” one 
is reminded of the first element in the 
Millard patent, namely, the leveling of 
the stone by means of a flat roller. 

All the testimony, however, is to the| 
effect that the bottom of the channel | 
does not limit the depth of the cut or 
contact’ with the surface of the adjacent 
ridge. No one ever drives a burr to the 
‘hilt, and the testimony is overwhelming 
that, if it were so used, it would break 
down the stone and destroy the edges of 
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ay ht \ 
alker’s testimony of the failure of 
plaintiff’s attempt to use its burr, desig- 
nated as style No. 126A, in this manner, 
has already been mentioned. Potter and 
Crossett gave similar testimony. Even 
Williams says the tootK should not be 
driven in more than half its length, while 
all the other experts restrict the pene- 
tration to one-quarter or one-third of the 
length of the tooth. Consequently it is 
persuasively urged that the inclusion in 
the claim of the requirement that the 
flat-bottomed channel shall limit the 
depth of the cut and contact with the 
surface of the adjacent ridge renders 
the patent wholly inoperative. 


Patent Is Invalid 


Because Inoperative 

The plaintiff is faced with this di- 
lemma: Either the patent is, as we think, 
invalid because inoperative, or, if it be 


sale by defendant of device not infringing first patent if intended to be 
used to infringe process patent, but there is no estoppel as defendant was 
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deemed operative in the way claimed, the 
defendant has not infringed by selling 
burrs which are not to be driven to the 
hilt. Hence, the injunctive refief granted 
on the burr patent must also be re- 
versed, 

There remains the question whether 
that portion of the decree may stand 
which requires an accounting for dam- 
ages due to the defendant’s acts while 
its license remained unrevoked. By stip- 
ulation defendant admitted the sale, with- 
out payment of royalty, to a nonlicensee 
of the process patent, of flat-bottom 
burrs, “said burrs being manufactused 
under and in accordance with the Hall 
patent, 1219299.” We have to decide 
whether a licensee may set up the in- 
validity of his licensor’s patent when 
sued for acts beyond the scope of his 
license, but pe?formed during the license 
term, The doctrine of estoppel between 
licensee and patentee has not escaped 
criticism (Keener, Quasi Contracts, 37- 
89; Woodward, Quasi Contracts, section 
62), but is too firmly established in the 





law to be questioned when the licensee 
is sued for acts within the scope of his 







he may sét up its invalidity—lInter- 


license. Kinsman v. Parkhurst, 18 How. 
289, 15 L. Ed. 385; United States v. Har- 
vey Steel Co., 196 U. S. 310, 25 S. Ct. 
240, 49 L. Ed. 492. We see no reason 


{find nothing to show that the grooves| to extend it, however, to acts outside the 


limits of-the license. As Judge Deni- 
son said in Indiana Mfg. Co. v Nichols 
& Shepard Co. (C. C.), 190 F. 579, 584: 

“The estoppel must be mutual. The 
licensee may not deny the patentee’s 
title to the monopoly; the patentee may 
not deny the licensee’s right to act un- 
der that monopoly. It is difficult to see 
how, when * * both complainant 
and defendant agree that there is no 
contract in existence permitting the act 
in controversy, either party can be es- 
topped by a contract relating to some- 
thing else. * * * It seems to me 
quite clear that the complaining patentee 
cannot, at the same time, maintain the 
position that the act of the defendant 
licensee, manufacturing what is said to 
be the patented article, is outside the 
conditions of the license, and therefore, 
not authorized by the license, and also 
the position that his title to the monop- 
oly is conceded by the license and, there- 
fore, cannot be disputed. * * *” 


Decree Reversed 
And Cause Remanded 


The authorities, as we understand them, 
sustain thegdefendant’s contention that 
the validity of the patent was open to 
question. See T. H. Symington Co. v. 
Nat. Malleable Castings Co., 257 F. 564 
(D. C. Ill.); Tate v. B. & O. R. R. Co., 
229 F. 141 (C. C. A. 4). As already 
pointed out, if the patent was not in- 
valid, because inoperative, there was no 
infringement. 

The defendant also admitted the sale, 
without payment of royalties, of round- 
bottom burrs to process licensees. If 
such burrs are an equivalent of the pat- 
ented burr, as plaintiff contends, -its 
remedy is a suit upon the license agree- 
ment (see St. Paul Plow Works v.-Star- 
ling, 140 U. S. 184, 196, 11 S. Ct. 803, 
35 L. Ed. 404), not a suit for infringe- 
ment, since whatever the license covers 
is within the terms of the license agree- 
ment, and therefore the patentee is es- 
topped to deny that his licensee was 
privileged to make it. 

Damages for infringement of the proc- 
ess patent are not recoverable from de- 


a” 


|fendant as a contributory infringer, un- 
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quests a ruling on the question of 
whether the filing of an unsigned and 
unsworn tax return is a sufficient com- 
pliance with the provisions of section 
239 of the revenue act of 1918 to set 
in motion the five-year limitation of sec- 
tion 277 (a) (2) of the revenue act of 
1924, within which income and excess- 
profits taxes imposed by the revenue 
act of 1918 must be assessed and col- 
lected. 

No. 366. Symington-Anderson Com- 
pany v. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue. Petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the court of appeals of the District 
of Columbia. (IV U. S. Daily 837.) 
Awaiting action on the petition. 

The petition states one of the ques- 
tions involved is whether, in view of 
the petitioner’s alleged inability to prove 
a 


Chaco Commission 
Concludes Meetings 


[Continued from Page 2.) 
neutrals, that, having effected concilia- 
tion of the incident arising from the 
events of December, last, in the Chaco 
Boreal, the commission duly fulfilled the 
duties with which it was entrusted by 
the pratocol of Jan. 3, 1929. 

It should be stated that it would not 
have been possible to achieve a result 
so satisfactory to the two parties and 
affirming the principles of peace under- 
lying Pan Americanism and continental 
solidarity, were it not for the concilia- 
tory spirit of the delegations of Bolivia 
and Paraguay and the noble and fruit- 
ful endeavors of my distinguished 
neutral colleagues. 

The sure juridical knowledge of the 
Mexican commisisoner, Dr. Fernando 
Gonzalez Roa; the searching spirit of 
investigation of the commissioner for 
Colombia, Dr. Raimundo Rivas; the deep 
acquaintance with the problem of the 
commissioner for Uruguay, General 
Guillermo Ruprecht, and of his -able 
secretary, Dr. Alberto Dominguez, and 
the great diplomatic skill of the com- 
missioner for Cuba, Dr. Manuel Mar- 
quez Sterling, were of paramount im- 
portance to the success of the commis- 
sion. 

It is also just to commend the effec- 
tive cooperation that the secretariat 
general rendered in the work of the 
commission. The secretary general, Mr. 
H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld; the counsellor, 
Mr. Walter Bruce Howe, and the Spanish 
secretary, Mr. Benjamin Cohen, ably as- 
sisted by a competent and hard working 
staff, discharged their duties in a man- 
ner which deserved the unanimous ap- 
preciation and congratulations of the 
commission. 

Before closing, please allow me, Mr. 
Secretary, to reiterate to you the thanks 
of the commission for the splendid as- 
sistance that it received, at all times, 
from yourself and from the Department 
of State of the United States of America, 
not only by placing at its disposal the 
elements necessary to carry on its task, 
but also in serving as a channel of com- 
munication with several governments. 





less estoppel can be invoked to prevent 
an assertion of its invalidity. The de- 
fendant held no license under the process 
patent. As indicated by the authorities 
already cited, estoppel does not extend 
to acts outside the terms of the licensee's 
contract. 
would be liable for royalties by reason 
of their use of round-bottom burrs pur- 
chased from defendant, and whether de- 
fendant’s incitement of them to refrain 
from paying process royalties may on 
any theory impose liability upon him, 
are questions not before us. On this 
record the plaintiff was entitled to no 
relief of any kind. 

Accordingly, the decree is reversed, 
and the cause remanded, for entry of a 
decree in conformity with the views above 
expressed. 





Notices of Patent Suits 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec. 4921. R, S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 





1039167, Meier & Sullivan, Ticket vending 
and registering machine, 1160669, Swift & 
Reller, Ticket issuing and registering ma- 
chine, appeal filed Aug. 30, 1929, C. C. A., 
8th Cir. (St. Louis), Doc. 8695, The Temco 
Mfg. Co. v. National Electric Ticket Reg- 
ister Co. 


1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminat- 
ing by luminescent tubes, filed Aug. 30, 1929, 
D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 50/145, Claude 
Neon Lights, Inc., v.. Rainbow Luminous 
Products, Inc. Same, filed Sept. 3, 1929, D. 
C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 3093, Claude 
Neon Lights, Inc., et al. v. Cleveland Neon 
Co., Ine. . 

-1160669. (See 1039167.) 

1174235, A. J. Dinklage, Anti-creeping de- 
yice for rails, filed Sept. 3, 1929, D. C., Bs 
D. Mo. (St. Louis), Doc. 8725, Creepcheck 
Co., Inc., v. Achuff Rwy, Supply Co. 

1198860, Lesley & Enz, Circuit controller 
for mechanically playing instruments, 1198- 
861, Lesley & Schoen, Circuit controller, D. 
C., 8S. D, Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 438, Mills 


Novelty Co. v. The Monarch Tool & Mfg, | P 


Co. Dismissed Aug. 19, 1929. 

1198861. (See 1198860.) 

1263355, P. Artigue, Means for producing 
animated shadowgraphs, D. C., S. D. Calif. 
(Los Angeles), Doc, E O0-43-M, P. Artigue 
v. H, L. Jones. Dismissed Aug. 23, 1929. 

1307733, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating appa- 
ratus, 1307734, Same, Lubricating means, D. 
C., 8. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E O-119- 
M, Alemite Mfg. Corp. v. J. J. Hartman. 
Decree restraining infringement Aug. 30, 
1929. Same, filed Sept. 3, 1929, D. C. Mich. 
(Grand Rapids), Doe. 2270, Alemite Corp. 
v. Nusbaum Motor Supply Co. 

1307734. (See 1307733.) 

1388364, M. A. Miller, Cake baking pan, 
filed Aug. 30, 1929, D. C., E. D. Wis. (Mil- 
waukee), Doc. 2717, M.@A. Miller et al. v. 
Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co. 

1432499, D. C, Travis, Bed spring border 
brace, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2319, 
The Simmons Co. y, The Champion Spring 
Co. Patent held valid Aug. 15, 1929. 

1444217, S. Sparks, Method of making oiled 
paper, 1593128, L. L. Leadbetter, Apparatus 
for manufacture of oiled paper, D. C., 8. D. 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E O-11-J, Cali- 
fornia-Oregon Paper Mills v. California 
Fruit Wrapping Mills, Ine. Decree based 
upon stipulation restraining infringement 
Aug. 26, 1929. 

1464338, R. L. Puccinelli, Dehydrator, 
filed Aug. 29, 1929, D. C. Oreg. (Portland 
Doe. E, 9056, Chapman Dehydrator Co. vy. 
J. Curry et al. 

1465598, J. H. de Brey, Process for the 
treating of hydrocarbons, C. C, A., 3d Cir., 
Doc. 3883, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp. v. Phillips Petroleum Co, Decree af- 
firmed Aug. 21, 1929. 

1466777, L. Winkelmann, Radio active 


), 
I 


.{8. 





vacuum tube, 1650921, Same, Vacuum tube, 
1651308, Same, Audio amplifier, filed Sept. 
3, 1929, D. C., S..D. N. Y., Doc, E 50/150, 
L. Winkelmann v. Royal Eastern Electrical 
Supply Co. 

1506521, I. Florman, Mounting for auto- 
mobile ornaments, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. 
E 41/219, I. Florman v. U. S. Auto Lamp 
Mfg. Co., Ine. Consent decree for plain- 
tiff Sept. 5, 1929. 

1526982, E. W. Hill, Stencil sheet, filed 
Aug. 27, 1929, D. C., E. D. Mo. (St. Louis), 
Doe. 8719, A. B. Dick Co. v. R. Viola et al 
(Karbonsilk Paper & Ribbon Co.). 

1532144, H. C)Link, Shipping basket, filed 
June 26, 1929, D. C., S. D. Ind. (Evansville), 
Doe. E 90, H. C. Link v. Evansville Basket 
& Crate Co. etal. 

1593128. (See 1444217.) 

1650921, 1651308. (See 1466777.) 

16622357, L. J. Barton, Abrasive resisting 
metal and process for making, filed Sept. 5, 
1929, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 50/152, L. J. 
Barton v. The Nevada Consolidated Cop- 
er Co. 

1707544, A. L. Thuras, Electrodynamic de- 

vice, 1707545, E. C. Wente, Acoustic device, 
D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doe. E 982, West- 
ern Electric Co., Inc., v. Silverphone Corp. 
Consent decree for plaintiff (Notice Sept. 
5, 1929). 

1707545. (See 1707544.) 

1710129, G. R. Whitnall, Material handling 
machine, filed Aug. 2, 1929, D. C., E. D. Mo. 
(St. Louis), Doe, 8712, Northern Conveyor 
& Mfg. Co. v. Mancha Storage Battery 
Locomotive Co. 

1718310, T. Sbipley, Method of and appa- 
ratus for cooling liquids, 1718313, Same, 
Evaporator, filed Sept. 4, 1929, D, C., S. D. 
N. y° Doc. E 50/151, York Ice Machinery 
Corp. v. L. & K. Ice Corp. 

1718313. (See 1718310.) t 

Re. 16189, A. E. Nicholls, Oil feeder for 
internal combustion engine, filed June 28, 
1929, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. 
E P-102-M, A. E, Nicholls v. Ford Motor Co. 

Des. 76543, A, R. Kanne, Bowl, filed Aug. 
81, 1929, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 50/148, 
Kanne & Bessant, Inc., v. McKee Glass Co. 

Des. 77007, A. R. Kanne, Supporting ped- 
estal for lamps, Des. 78933, Same, Element 
for a lamp supporting pedestal, filed Aug. 
31, 1929, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 50/147, 
Kanne & Bessant, Inc., v. E. Laudell et al. 
(Art Metal Spinning Co.). L 

Des. 78161, A. R. Kanne, Supporting ped- 
estal for lamps, filed Aug. 31, 1929, D 
D. N. Y., Doe. E 50/146, Kanne & Bessant, 
Inc., v. E. Laudell et al. (Art Metal Spin- 
ning Co.). f 

Des. 78568, L. Flier, Jewelry display base, 
filed Aug. 29, 1929, D. CS. D. N. Y., Doe. 
E 50/143, L. Flier v. 8. Sweet et al. (Capitol 


Jewelry Case Co.). 
Des. 78938, (See Des.’77007,) 
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Whether the process licensees | 


| amounts. 





the costs of acquiring a contract, is it 
entitled to have its profits taxes for 
1918 computed by special assessment 
under the provisions of section 327 and 
828 of the revenue act of 1918. _.. 
No. 369; Uniform Printing & Supply 
Company v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorar? to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit. (IV U.S. Daily 
600.) Awaiting action on the petition. 
The question said to be involved is 
whether the petitioner is exempt from 
the income and profits taxes assessed 


mn. 


y 


against it for the year 1918, on the , 


ground that it is a “business league” 
within the meaning of, section 231 (7) 
of the revenue act of 1918. 

Nos. 377 and 378. Remington Rand, 
Inc., v. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue. Petitions for writs of certiorari 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit. (IV U. S. Daily 1198.) 
Awaiting action on the petitions. 

The two petitions arise under the rev- 
enue act of 1918 and involve a gain or 
loss to a parent company on the sale 
of all the stock of an affiliated subsidi- 
ary purchased by it. 

No. 899. George F. Henggeler, etc., 
v. Arthur B. Allen, Collector. Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 
(IV U. S. Daily 404.) Awaiting action 
on the petition. 

The petition states that one of the 
questions arising in this case is whether 
an “interest” created by the statutes of 
the State of Nebraska, giving a widow 
a specified portion of the estate of her 
deceased husband, remaining after the 
payment of debts and expenses in ad- 
ministration, can lawfully be included 
in the gross estate of the husband for 
estate tax purposes, 

No. 414. Thomas W. White, Collector, 
v. Hood Rubber Company. Petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the First Circuit. Await- 
ing action on the petition. 

The petition states that there are two 
questions involved: (1) Whether the 
statute of limitations for the assessment 
and collection of taxes, provided by sec- 
tion 250 (d) of the revenue act of 1918 
and of the revenue act of 1921, is set 
in motion by the filing of a tentative 
income tax return? (2) Whether an 
additional tax for the year 1918, as- 
sessed within the statutory period as ex- 
tended by waiver and subsequent to the 
enactment of the revenue act of 1924, 
may be collected, pursuant to section 
278 (d) of that act, at any time within 
six years of the assessment? , 

The next article in this sertes, 
presenting according to subject mat- 
ter the cases on the docket of the 

Supreme Court of the United States, 

will summarize those cases involv- 

ing the Federal Government’s ad- 
ministration of regulatory statutes. 


Production Records Asked { 
By Buyers of Dairy Cattle 
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mand for dairy products must be con- 
sidered by the producer, manufacturer, 
and distributor. The demand for dairy 
products is influenced to a large extent 
by two factors—the first is the improve- 
ment in quality. A milk of low quality 
is always difficult to dispose of to ad- 
vantage, whereas milk of good flavor and 
odor always influences the consumer to 
use this food commodity in greater 
Milk of good quality can be 
produced by following a few simple 
rules. These are: Keep cows healthy 
and clean. Use clean, sterile utensils, 
Milk with clean, dry hands with a small 
top pail and after milking cool the milk 
quickly to 50 degrees or below and keep 
the milk or cream cold until delivered 
or used. 

“The second factor is a better under- 
standing as to the value of milk and its 
products in relation to the health and 
general welfare of the people. No other 
food known to mankind today has a more 
direct relation to the health of the hu- 
man being than does milk. Recent in- 








. 


vestigations have proved this beyond, > 


doubt. Since it is rich in both calcium 
and phosphorus, milk is. a very etfec- 
tive food for supplementing the defi- 
ciencies of other substances, such as 
cereals, grains, tubers and fleshy roots, 
which are relatively poor in these ele- 
ments. In recent years, much stress has 
been given to the vitamin content of 
foodstuffs. These vitamins have been de- 
scribed as accessory food factors that 
are essentiai for the proper functioning 
of the animal body. Milk contains sev- 
eral of the vitamins. \ 

“The dairyman above all others should 
be back of an educational campaign to 
acquaint the public with these facts. It 
has been the experience of those conduct- 
ing milk-for-health campaigns that the 
public welcomes such information. When 
the matter is brought to the attention of 
the parents of children and of school 
authorities, definite. action is always 
taken to encourage a greater use of milk 
in the diet. While our per capita con- 
sumption has increased from year to 
year, we know that a large percentage 
of our population is consuming a much 
smaller quantity of milk and milk prod- 
ucts than is required ‘to meet the body 
needs. It is well within the province of 
the producer and manufacturer of dairy 
products to support an effort to acquaint 
the public with the value of these 
products. On the whole, the dairymen 
throughout the country have not taken 
advantage of the opportunity to increase 
consumption, 

“In conclusion I want to say that from 
all indications our industry is at present 
on a sound basis. The future of the in- 
dustry will depend very largely upon the 
efforts and energy of those engaged in 
the business in encouraging the greater 
consumption of dairy products.on the one 
hand, and economical and efficient pro- 
duction of high quality products on the 
other.” : 
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comfortable quarters; still only too 
often the living arrangements for mi- 
gratory workers are the veriest make- 
shift, violating every standard of de- 
cency as well as comfort. 

Laborers’ families in sugar-beet sec- 
tions often occupy any kind of shelter 
that is, available for temporary use— 
abandoned farmhouses, rude frame or 
tar-paper shacks, and even tents and 
caravan wagons—though some sugar 
companies provide one or two room 
portable cottages for their laborers. The 
dwellings are in many cases in bad re- 


pair, dark, ill ventilated, and far from | 


weatherproof. 4 

Beet-field laborers sometimes describe 
their quarters as “not fit for chickens 
to live in” or “nothing but a-dog house.” 

Overcrowding is extreme. A Michigan 
migratory laborer tells of having been 
forced to live for two weeks, while wait- 
ing for quarters for his family of five, 
in two rooms containing 19 other peo- 
ple; during this time his baby caught 
cold and died. 

Sanitation is poor and the water sup- 
ply, especially in the irrigated districts, 
is often neither plentiful nor protected 
against contamination. Many of the 
beet-field laborers occupy their “beet 
shacks” for five or six months a year. 

The migratory laborers of the hop 
yards and orchards of the Pacific coast 
live in camps on the grower’s premises, 
some of them villages in themselves, 
housing several hundred persons. Nearly 
three-fifths of the families in the Willa- 
mette Valley district in Oregon included 
in the Children’s Bureau study and 
nearly all in the Yakima Valley district 
in Washington lived in tents. The others 
occupied one-room frame houses built 
in rows, each with one window. 


Three to Five in One Room 


In both tents and “bunk houses” ex- | 


treme overcrowding was found; two- 
thirds of the families in one district 
and almost all in the other had three 
or more persons a room and in the 
latter the majority had five or more. 

A regulation of thé Washington board 
of health called for a specified amount 
of air space for each person’ in frame 
houses in laborers’ camps, but the reg- 
ulation did not extend to tents, as a 
similar one in California does, and Ore- 
gon had. no such regulation for either 
houses or tents. The Washington reg- 
ulation was not enforced in the camps 
visited. : 

Sanitation of labor -camps in Wash- 
ington and Oregon is regulated, and san- 
itary conditions were better than_ in 
<f4arm-labor camps visited by the Chil- 

ren’s Bureau in some other sections. 

In Maryland, in the country around 
Baltimore, individual farmers maintain 
camps for the migratory workers. Most 
of them contain but one building known 
as a “shanty,” which serves as sleeping 
quarters ‘er all the workers, a weather- 
beaten or Unpainted structure the win- 
dows of which usually lack either glass 
or shugters, or both. 

As a rule there is but one room on 
each floor, with stairs on the outside 
leading into the upper room. On 
each side of a narrow aisle down the 
center the floor is divided into sections 
or pens by boards 10 or 12 inches in 
height, each section being about six feet 
long and from four to six feet wide and 
covered with straw for a mattress. 

Each family is allotted one of these 
pens. At night men, women and chil- 
dren, partly clad, one family ‘separated 
from the next by the plank, lie side by 
side. 

In southern New Jersey the truck-farm 
laborers are generally housed in labor 
camps on the growers’ premises, the 
camps varying in size from a rude build- 
ing or two, housing half a dozen fami- 
lies, to large well-organized settlements, 


Aviation 


Rules Adopted for Airports to Govern 
Migratory Workers | Landing and Taking Off of Airplanes 


Confusion and Possible Accidents 


In an effort to provide a uniform 
standard of aircraft regulation, a model 
set of field rules for airports has been 
drafted, it has just been announced by 
the Aeronautics Branch, Department of 
Commerce, 


Wide variances in rules governing the 
landing and taking off of planes have 
been oceasioning confusion and inviting 
accidents, it was recently stated by the 
Department of Commerce, 

While the Department’s authority cov- 
ers only interstate air commerce, it is 
believed that many States will soop- 
erate to the extent of adopting the rules. 


Airport to Be Reserved 
For Use of Licensed Pilots, 


These rules, as outlined by the De- 
| partment, follow in full text: 

Section 1. General rules: 

| 1, Only aircraft and airmen licensed 
by the Secretary of Commerce of the 
| United States shall operate on or over 
| the airport; provided, however, that this 
| restriction shall not apply to public air- 
| craft of the Federal Government, or of 
|a State, territory, or possession, or of 
| a political subdivision thereof, or to air- 
| craft licensed by a foreign country with 
| which the United States has a reciprocal 





| agreement covering the operation of such | 


| licensed. aircraft. (In cases where the 


matter is cdvered by State legislation or | 


| by county or municipal ordinance, this 
| rule will not be necessary.) : 
| 2. No person shall navigate any air- 
| craft over, land upon, or fly the same 
| from, or service, maintain, or repair any 
| aireraft on the airport, or conduct any 
aircraft operations on or from the air- 
port otherwise than in conformity with 
| the requirements of the air commerce 
| regulations established by the Secretary 
| of Commerce under the quthority of the 
air commerce act of 1926. 
| 3. The air traffic rules as established 
by the Secretary of Commerce under the 
| authority of said air commerce act of 
1926 are hereby adopted by reference 
| and made a part of these rules. 
| 4, No person shall use the airport as 
| a base or terminal for the carrying on 
| of commercial aviation, or the carrying 
| of passengers, freight, express, or mail, 
| or for student flying, communications, or 
| other commercial or private purpose or 
| transportation without first securing a 
| permit and paying the fees and charges 
prescribed for such privilege, the use of 
| the airport, its facilities, and for serv- 
| ices rendered. 





| 5. No person shall engage in the sale | 


|of refreshments or of any other com- 
| modity or service within the confines of 
the airport without previously having 
| secured a permit and having paid or made 
| satisfactory arrangements to pay such 
|fees prescribed for such privileges. 

6. The names, addresses, telephone 
'numbers, and nature of business or oc- 
| cupation of all persons stationed or em- 
| ployed upon the airport or receiving in- 
| struction thereon or operating therefrom, 
| shall be registered at the administration 
office of the airport. 

7. The airport manager shall at all 
times have authority to take such action 
as may be necessary in the handling, 
{conduct and management of the public 
in attendance at the airport. (This rule 
| is, of course, a statement of local policy. 
| A strong, efficient, centralized control is 
| advocated.) ‘ 
| 8. Lighting of the port for night flying 
shall be done in accordance with the re- 
| quirements of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. If additional night 
| lighting or service is desired, the admin- 
istration office shall be duly notified. 





| Medical Supplies 
| To Be Kept at Field 


9. All visiting pilots landing on the 
airport shall report immediately to the 
administration office to register the fol- 
lowing information: 1. License number, 
make and model of plane; 2. Owner of 
plane; 3. Pilot of plane and his license 
number; 4. Time 6f arrival; 5. Number 
of crew; 6. Number of passengers; 7. 


villages in themselves, housing 300 tov Pildt’s local address and telephone num- 


00 pickers. The camp_buildings are 
Ci. one or two room rows or large 
two-story barnlike structures divided into 
small rooms upstairs and down and hous- 
ing many families, or in some cases, as 
in Maryland, not divided into rooms but 
having the family spaces with their straw 
and rough bedding, merely marked off 
by a board set on edge. ; 


In California the State immigration | 


and housing commission, which enforces 
the State law regulating labor camps. 
passed about 15 years ago, is said to 
have revolutionized living conditions for 
migratory farm laborers in the State 
since the days when ranchers used to 
bring in hordes of workers, many with- 
out assuming any responsibility for their 
housing, merely permitting them to sleep 
on the ranches. 


Coast Guard Orders 


The following is a complete record of 
permanent changes in assignments, re- 
tirements, promotions, appointments, etc., 
viperant among the commissioned and 








w@rrant personnel of the Coast Guard for 
the week ended Sept. 25, 1929: ‘ 

Capt. G. C. Carmine transferred to re- 
tired list, with the rank of Commodore, 
effective Oct. 8, 1929. 

Lt. Comdr. L, W. Perkins’ orders of July 
25, 1929, canceled; detached Northland, 
Oakland, Calif.; assigned command Sec- 
tion Base 4, New London, Conn., effective 
not later than one month after arrival of 
Northland in San Francisco, . 

Lt. Gg) N. S. Fulford Jr., detached 
Champlain, New York, N. Y., assigned 
Mojave, Boston, Mass., for duty as student 
engineer, effective about Oct, 15, 1929. 

Ens. S. C. Linholm detached staff¢ De- 
stroyer Force, assigned line duty, Jouett, 
Boston, Mass., effective about Oct, 10, 1929. 

Chf. Bosn. Lorenz A. Lonsdale detached 
Section Base 13, Port Angeles, Wash., and 
assigned as executive officer, Section Base 
12, Anacortes, Wash. 

Bosn. (T) Samuel D, LaRoue detached 
Ossipee, Portland, Me., now undergoing 
repairs at the Depot, Curtis Bay, Md.; and 
assigned Carrabasset, Norfolk, Va. 

Bosn. (Ty Theodore A. Bratz detached 
Carrabasset, Norfolk, Va., effective on or 
about Oct. 1, 1929, and assigned Davis, 
New London, Conn. 

Bosn. (T) William H. Prentiss detached 
Davis, New London, Conn., and assigned 
Section Base 18, Woods Hole, Mass, 

Bosn, (T) Elmer M. Chandler detached 
Section Base 8, Norfolk, Va., and assigned 


Carrabasset, Norfolk, Va. | 


Culver detached Sec- 


as*¥cned Section Base 13, Port Angeles, 
Wash,, effective as of Aug. 26, 1929, ‘ 


sn. Howard F, 
ti Base 10, Port Townsend, Wash, a 


ber; 8. Such other information as may 
be required for record purposes. 

10. Immediately prior to his departure 
each visiting pilot shall report to the 
administration office and check out. 

11. Payment for storage, repairs, sup- 





Navy Orders 


Comdr, John R. Beardall, det. 5th Nav. 
Dist.; to command U. 8. 8S. Gilmer. 

Lt. Comdr. Robert B. Dashiell, det. 13th 
Nav. Dist.; to Naval Academy. 

Lt. Comdr. William FE. Malloy, to duty 
as engineer officer, U. S. 8S. Saratoga. 

Lt, Alonzo B. Alexander, det. Rec. Bks., 
Hampton Rds., Va., about Sept. 30; to 
resignation accepted effective Nov. 19, 1929, 

Lt. Dolph C. Allen, det. V. E. Sqd. 2B 
(U. S. S. Saratoga), Air Sqds., Battle Fit. 
about Sept. 16; to U. S. S, Lexington. 

Lt. Lloyd E. Clifford, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla.; to Naval Academy. 

Lt. (jg) Ralph 8S. Clarke, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to V. S. Sqd. 6, Air 
Saqds., Sctg. Fit. (U. S. S. Salt Lake City). 

Lt. (ja) Glenn M. Cox, det. V. B. Sad. 
1B (U. S. 8. Lexington), Air Sqds., Battle 
Fit., about Sept. 16; to V. S. Sad. 1B, Air 
Sads., Battle Fit, 

Lt. (jg) Alexander Jackson Jr., det. U. 
8S. S. Farenholt; to\ resignation accepted 
effective Nov. 30, 1929. 

Lt. (jg) William G. Michelet, det. U. 8. 
S. Reid about Sept. 18; to c. f. o. U. S. 8. 
Salt Lake City. 

Capt. Spencer L. Higgins (M. C.), det. 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco about Sept. 20; 
to Nav. Hosp., Mare Is., Calif. 

Capt. Raymond Spear (M. C.), det. all 
duty; to continue treatment Nav. Hosp., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Lt. Algert D. Alexis (C. E. C.), det, Port 
au Prince, Haiti, about Sept. 28;.to 11th 
Nav. Dist. Ors. Sept. 5, 1929, revoked. 

Chf, Bosn. Frans O. Anderson, det. Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, N. H., about Dec. 15; 
to U. 8. 8S. Camden. 








Chf. Bosn. Andrew N. Anderson, det. 
Navy Yard; Mare Island, Calif., about 
Sept. 16; to U. S, S. Undaunted. 

Chf. Gun. Einar Bjorhus, det. Nav, 


Trng. Sta,, Newport, R. I.; to U. 8S. 8. 
Marblehead, 

Chf, Bosn. Svend’J. Skou, det. U. 8. 8. 
Camden about Dec. 21; to Navy Yard, Bos- 
ton. 

Chf. Bosn. Claude Tucker, det. Nav, Air 
Sta., Hampton Rds., Va., about Novy. 18; to 
U. S. S. Antares, * 

Chf. Bosn. Frederick B. Webber, det. 
U. S, 8. Antares about Nov. 25; to Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Chf. Gun. Frederick Clifford, det. U..8. 
8S. Marblehead about Dec. 2; to Nav. Trng. 
Sta., Newport, R. I. 

Chf, Mach, George J. Blessing, det. VU. 
wi 8. Texas; to Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 





plies, and other services rendered by the 
airport shall be made before clearance 
will be granted unless other satisfactory 
arrangements have been made. 


12. All repairs to aircraft and engines 
shall be made in the spaces designated 
for this purpose and not on the area re- 
served for landing and taking off. 

13. The aircraft owner, his pilot, or 
agent, shall be responsible for the prompt 
disposal of wrecked aircraft and the 
parts thereof to avoid all interference 
with field operations, unless directed to 
delay such action pending ‘investigation 
of the accident. 

14. Witnesses of and participants in 
accidents on or near the airport shall be 
requested to report to the administra- 
tion office as soon after accidents as pos- 
sible, leaving their names and addresses 
and rendering such reports as may be 
required, 

15. Each major hangar and shop build- 

ing shall be provided with a first-aid kit 
containing at least 12 assorted bandages, 
12 sterile dressings, 2 tourniquets, a 
supply of first-aid dressings for burns, 
adhesive tape, a supply of either tinc- 
ture of iodine or mercurochrome. aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia, and either a 
glass cup or a supply of peper cups. 
* 16. Any parts of the landing area tem- 
porarily unsafe for landing, or which are 
not available for any cause, shall be 
clearly marked with! zhrome yellow flags 
of sufficient size to draw attention read- 
ily, and so placed as to show the boundary 
of the dangerous area. In case the air- 
port is lhghted for night operation, the 
boundary of such dangerous area shall 
be clearly marked throughout the hours 
of the night (from sunset until sunrise), 
either with electric lights with weather- 
proof fittings or with red lanterns. 

17. The term “person” as used herein 
shall be construed to include any person, 
firm, co-partnership, corporation, asso- 
ciation, society, or club, simgular and 
plural. 


Rules Affecting Flying 
Operations Promulgated 


Section 2. Flying, landing, taking off, 
and taxiing: 

1. The direction of aerial traffic around 
the outside of the airport shall be coun- 
ter-clockwise. All aircraft flying within 
3,000 feet horizontally of the nearest 
point of the landing area shall conform 
to this circuit rule unless flying at a 
height in excess of 2,000 feet. (In a 
very few instances extreme local condi- 
tions may make a clockwise circuit nec- 
essary. In these cases the matter should 
be taken up with the Department of 
Commerce and special day and night 
markings installed on the airport in ac- 
cordance with the standards of this De- 
partment.) Ce 

2. All aircraft approaching the airport 
shall fall in the line of. traffic and skirt 
the field until a point has been reached 
where a landing can be made (as nearly 
as surface conditions *will permit) into 
the wind (directly into the wind in the 
case of all-way fields), and if practicable 
with a straight glide beginning at least 
1,000 feet from the leeward edge of the 
landing area. Contact with the ground 
shall be effected as near the leeward 
edge of the landing area as practicable. 

3. Pilots shall circle the field not less 
than 180 degrees before landing. Before 
landing at night, pilots shall circle the 
field not less than 270 degrees. 

4. The landing airplane has the right 
of way over airplanes moving on the 
ground or taking off and shall land so 
that any such airplane is at least 300 
feet away in a lateral direction, but this 
shall not excuse the pilots of either or 
both such aircraft from the exercise of 
due care and diligence. 


Airpoy Manager 
May Suspend Operations 








5: So far as practicable, any airplane 
landing shall keep on its left any air- 
plane already landed or ready to take 
off. 

6. If two airplanes are ready to land 
at about the same time, the one flying 
at the higher altitude shall maneuver to 
avoid the other, but this shall not excuse 
the pilots of either or both such aircraft 
from the exércise of due care and dili- 
gence. Y 

7. Airplanes shall land and take off 
at a safe distance from hangars and 
other buildings, obstacles, areas reserved 
for spectators, and parking spaces for 
automobiles. 

8. Airplanes shall not take off over 
hangars, buildings, obstructions, auto- 
mobile parking areas, or groups of spec- 
tators, unless strictly unavoidable. 

9. When there is no wind or wind of 
less than 5 miles. per hour, airplanes 
shall land and take off in —— direction. 

10. So far as practicable, any airplane 
taking off shall not turn at less than 
1,000 feet horizontally beyond the near- 
est edge of the landing area, and if 
a turn is made it shall be to the left. 
This rule shall apply up to a_horizontal 
distance of 3,000 feet beyond the near- 
est edge of the landing area unless the 
plane is flying at a height in excess of 
2,000 feet. 

11. Except in the case of scheduled 
operators, the airport manager shall 
have authority to suspend flying oper- 
ations on or from the airport when in 
his opinion the condition of the landing 
area and/or local meteorological condi- 
tions might make such operations unsafe. 

12. (Directions for taxiing to and from 
the hangars or line must be worked out 
to fit the conditions to be found at the 
particular airport. Some ports will have 
all-way landing facilities and provision 
for taxiing around the border of the 
field. Others will have a number of 
hard-surfaced runways.. Whatever the 
procedure adopted, the following points 
should be kept in mind, (a) planes tak- 
ing off should use all of the field, i. e., 
should start the take-off from the ex- 
treme leeward side of the landing area, 
(b) the landing and take-off lanes should 
be kept as free as possible of taxiing 
planes, (c) planes should be required o 
taxi as little as possible consistent with 
(a) and (b).) 

18. Upon landing on the airport a 
pilot shall assure himself that there is 
no danger of collision with other aircraft 
taking off, landing, or taxiing before and 
while taxiing to the line or other part 
of the airport. All aircraft shall be 
taxied at a slow and reasonable speed, 
particularly in the vicinity of hangars 
and other buildings, and shall be brought 
to a full stop when in the vicinity of 
landing airplanes. When near buildings, 
unless provided with adequate brakes, 
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Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 





id | Title 2—The Congress 


H. J. Res. 118. Mr. Gibson, Vt. To create 
a joint congressional committee of three 
Senators and three Representatives to in- 
vestigate activities of individuals and 
organizations promoting or opposing en- 
actment of legislation, to report to Con- 
gress with recommendations by December, 
1930; Rules. 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government offi- 


cers and Employes 
S. 1757. Mr. Schall. Providing for the 
appointment of a crier for the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Judicial 
Circuit; Judiciary. 


Title 10—Army 

H.' J. Res. 119. Mr. James, Mich. (By 
request of War Department.) Authorizing 
instruction at West Point Military Acad- 
emy of Vincente Mejfa and Antonio Ine- 
stroza, citizens of Honduras; Military Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 4290. Mr, James, Mich. (By re- 
quest of War Department.) To provide for 
care of private battlefield memorials in 
Europe without direct expense to the Gov- 
ernment; Military Affairs. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


gH. R. 4293. Mr. Thatcher, Ky. To 
authorize $1,000,000 appropriation for a 
ferry and highway near Pacific entrance 
of Panama Canal; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 
H. R. 4292. Mr. Leech, Pa. To extend 
presumptive date of tuberculosis in claims 
of World War veterans from Jan. 1, 1925, 
to Jan. 1, 1930; World War Veterans. 


Title 40—— Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


H. J. Res. 170. Mr. Watson, Pa. To 
permit Pennsylvania Gift Fountain Asso- 
ciation to erect a fountain on) public 
grounds on Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as a gift to the people of the 
United States; Library. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


S. 1752. Mr. Warren. Granting further 
extensions of existing oil and gas prospect- 
ing permits; Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 4291. Mr. Leavitt, Mont, To amend 
the 1926 law regarding adjustment of water 
rights on Federal irrigation projects; Irri- 
gation. 


Title 48—Territories and Insu- 


: 
lar Possessions 
H. R. 4289. Mr. Houston, Hawaii. To 
approve Hawaiian legislature act of 1929 
regarding manufacture, maintenance, dis- 
tribution and supply of electric current for 
light and power in district of Hamakua, 
island and tounty of Hawaii; Territories. 


Title 49—Transportation 
H. R. 4286. Mr. Cable, Ohio. To author- 


|ize the Interstate Commerce Commissian to 


|regulate interstate air commerce; Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 4287. Mr. Denison, Ill. To make it 








unlawful to offer money or bribe in any 
form to anyone acting for an interstate 
carrier to influence distribution, supply or 
movement of cars, vehicles or vessels for 
transportation purposes, or for any such 
employe to solicit bribes; Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce... soe 

H. R, 4288. Mr. Denison, Ill. To require 
railroads to use steel or steel. underframe 
cars in passenger train service after Jan. 
1, 1932, and to prohibit under certain con- 
ditions use of wooden cars; Interstate Com- 
merce. 





Daily Decisions 
of the. 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-28703. St. Elizabeths Hospital—Pen- 
sioners who are inmates of the -United 
States Soldiers’ Home. When inmates of 
the United States Soldiers’ Home become 
insane and are committed to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, the cost of their subsistence and 
maintenance in that hospital, in excess of 
the amount deductible from their pension, 
is a proper charge against the Soldier’s 
or Fund. 4 Comp. Gen. 445. (Sept. 23, 

A-28764, (S). Oaths of disinterestedness— 
Postmasters. Unless he is also a notary 
public, a postmaster is not authorized to 
administer oaths of disinterestedness re- 
quired by section 3745, Revised Statutes. 
If he administers such oaths as a notary 
public he is not entitled to payment there- 





for from funds of the United States. (Sept. 
23, 1929.) 
A-28864. Transportation — Freight — An- 


napolis, Md., to Newport, R. I.—Navy De- 
partment. Charges based on combination 
via Baltimore, Md. (Sept. 23, 1929.) 

A-28865. Transportation—250 pounds in- 
sulators and insulator shields, Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif., to New Orleans, La.— 
Navy Department. Minimum charge covers 
service from Mare Island Navy Yard, and 
any other charge in connection therewith 
must be absorbed. (Sept. 23,. 1929.) 

A-28701. Appropriations—Specific v. Gen- 
eral—Indian Service. The using of the 
appropriation for the general expenses of 
the Indian Service to supplement the spe- 
cific appropriation made for the expenses 
of enrollment of Indians of California is 
not authorized. (Sept. 19, 1929.) 








an attendant shall be at 
whenever practicable. 

14. No airplane shall be taxied into 
or out of hangars. 

15. In the’ case of combined land- 
plane and seaplane airports, landplanes 
shall turn toward the land after take-off 
and seaplanes toward the water. If the 
wind is at right angles to the beach, 
landplanes shall turn in a counter- 
clockwise direction and seaplanes in a 
clockwise direction. (Such airports 
should consult the Department of Com- 
merce as to the proper day and night 
markings to be displayed to indicate 
this condition.) 

16. Seaplanes landing or taxiing onto 
the beach or runway shall have the 
right of way over those taxiing away 
from or taking off from the beach or 
runway. 

17. Seaplanes taxiing onte the beach 
or runway shall be signalled with a 
white flag if they are to come on and 
with a red flag if they are to stand by. 
The pilots, however, will be held re- 
sponsible for the observance of rule. 
No, 16. 

18. No person shall take any aircraft 
from the landing area or. hangars or 
operate same while under the influence 
of or using or having personal possession 
of intoxicating liquor. 

To be continued in the issue of 

Sept. 28. 
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Manufacture of Foods Regulated 


For Protection of Consumer 





Federal Agency Empowered to Prevent Adulteration 
And Misbranding of Products 





Topic 1—Industry: Food and Food Products 





By P. B. Dunbar, 


Assistant Chief, Food, Drug, and In- 
secticide Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


NE of the most striking develop- 
ments in/the food situation dur- 
ing the past 20 years has been 
the gradual transfer of food manufac- 
ture from the domestic kitchen to the 
factory. The Federal food and drugs 
act of June 30, 1906, has perhaps been 
more influential in bringing about this 
change than any other single factor. 


Today the public has a confidence 
in manufactured foods which was out 
of the question in the years preced- 
-ing the enactment of this measure. 
Consumers know that food products 
moving in interstate commerce are 
subject to a governmental super- 
vision which practically assures their 
freedom from adulteration and mis- 
branding. Ethical manufacturers are 
aware that they are protected against 
unfair competition with unfit articles 
and may devote their energies to put- 
ting out pure and wholesome products 
honestly prepared and honestly sold. 

* * * 


Twenty-five years ago elements of 
the food industry opposed the passage 
of the food and drugs act. Today 
efforts to weaken the measure through 
amendatory legislation have been more 
earnestly combated by food industries 
than by almost any other agency. In 
fact, important organizations of food 
manufacturers are at this moment 
seeking extensions of the law which 
will impose even more rigid control 
upon their operations. 


This is because farsighted members 
of the industry appreciate that an ef- 
fective enforcement of the law is. ad- 
vantageous not only to the consumer, 
but in an equal degree subserves trade 
interests through preventing unfair 
and: destructive competition. 

* * * 


"THE food and drugs act, formerly 
~~ enforced by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, is now administered by the Food, 
Drug, and Insecticide Administration 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
This Administration came into exist- 
ence on July 1, 1927, when it took over 
the law enforcing personnel and ma- 
chinery of the Bureau of Chemistry. 


For enforcement purposes the couri- 
try is divided into the Eastern, the 
Central, and the Western Food and 
Drug Inspection Districts. The East- 
ern District includes the Atlantic Coast 
States and-Porto Rico; the Central 
District covers the Mississippi and 
Ohio Valleys; the Western. District 
embraces the Rocky Mountain and Pa- 
cific Coast States. Each district is in 
charge of a chief, who is responsible 
directly to the Administration at 
Washington. 

~ * * 


The inspection districts are subdi- 
vided into areas known as station ter- 
ritories, in each of which is a food 
and drug inspection station, presided 
over by a chief and suppiied with a 
staff of chemists, inspectors and cleri- 
cal assistants. Each station is respon- 
sible for the supervision of all of the 
food and drug industries in its terri- 
tories and reports directly to the chief 
of the inspection district. 


There are at present 18 such sta- 
tions scattered throughout the United 
States at convenient points. Those 
near the coasts have been established 
in seaport cities in order that the re- 
quirements of the food and drugs act 
as they apply to imported products 
may be readily enforced. In addition 
to the field laboratories, staff labora- 
tories are maintained at thé headauar- 
ters of the Administration in Wash- 
ington for the purpose of developing 
methods of analysis, collecting data. 
and coordinating the work of the field 
stations. 

* * * 
THE present personnel of the admin- 
istration is approximately 500° per- 
sons, about 35 per cent of whom are 
stationed in Washington. Somewhat 
more than one-half of the total per- 
sonnel are technically trained, prin- 
cipally as chemists, with the necessary 
complement of bacteriologists, micros- 
copists, medical ‘officers, pharmacolo- 

gists and veterinarians. 


4 The chiefs of inspection districts are 
responsible for uniformity of action 
throughout their territories, such ac- 
tion being developed in accordance 
with definite operative plang worked 
out where possible in advance by the 
administrative officers in the field and 
in Washington. 
* *- * 

It is the duty of the field force to 
collect representative samples from 
shipments subject to the act, to make 
necessary analyses and to procure sat- 


isfactory evidence of the law’s viola- - 


tion. All proposed legal actions, how- 
ever, are subject to review and de- 
cision by the administrative officers 
in Washington and also by the legal 
officers of the Department, as well as 


by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
his immediate assistants. 


Since all actions brought under the 
law are instituted in the Federal courts, 
there is a further review of the evi- 
dence of violation by the prosecuting 
attorney to whom cases are referred 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. Two 
forms of penalty are provided for in- 
fractions of the law: (1) Criminal 
prosecution against the individual or 
firm responsible for bringing the prod- 
uct within the jurisdiction of the law, 
and (2) seizure of the offending goods 
under a libel issued by the Federal 
courts and their confiscation, destruc- 
es or disposal under conditions that 
will not be violative of State and Fed- 


eral laws. 
* * * 


T HAS been the established practice 
of enforcing officials to make seiz- 
ures only: 


(1) In the case of food products 
containing added poisonous or other 
added deleterious ingredients which 
may be harmful to health; 


(2) In the case of food products con- 
sisting in, whole or in part of filthy, 
decomposed, or putrid animal or vege- 


takle substance, or any portion of an 
animal unfit for food, or a product of 
a diseased animal or one that has died 
otherwise than by slaughter; 


(3) In the case of food or drug 
products so grossly adulterated or mis- 
branded with false or fraudulent claims 
that their distribution constitutes a 
serious imposition on the public; 


(4) In the case of deliberate frauds 
in the shipment of adulterated or mis- 
branded food products that seriously 
demoralize legitimate trade practices. 

* * * 


There is no authority in the food 
and drugs act permitting officials of 
the Food, Drug, and Insectici Ad- 
ministration on their own initiative to 
impose penalties or to seize or destroy 
products without due process of law. 


Whenever violations are discovered 
and action, by either criminal prose- 
cution or seizure, is instituted, the 
responsible ‘party is entitled to appear 
in the Federal courts and is subject 
to no penalty unless or until he or 
the goods has. been convicted of a vio- 
lation of the law. Upon conviction or 
proof of violation, the penalty to be 
imposed is wholly within the discretion 
of the court subject to statutory limi- 
tations. 

* * o* 


HE impression prevails perhaps 

that the food and drugs act is de- 
sighed almost exclusively to prevent 
the use of poisonous or deleterious 
ingredients in food. The act, however, 
is much broader in scope. Protection: 
of the public against the use of poison- 
ous or harmful ingredients in foods 
is an important purpose, but deleteri- 
ous food products are rarely encoun- 
tered. By far the greater part of the 
energy of the enforcing agency .is ex- 
pended in preventing those forms of 
adulteration and misbranding which 
involve a fraud upon the consumer 
rather than an actual menace to health. 


Approximately $1,000,000 are ex- 
pended yearly in- enforcifig the food 
and drugs act, an annual expenditure 
of something less than 1 cent per 
capita for the insurance of the purity 
and wholesomeness of the Nation’s 
food and drug supply. Unquestion- 
ably, the saving to the consumer 
through insuring his receipt of an 
honest dollar’s worth, and the protec- 
tion of legitimate business against 
unfair competition is an economic gain 
far in excess of the cost of enforce- 
ment. 

. * * * 

The act applies only to products 
shipped in interstate or foreign com- 
merce or manufactured, sold, or offered 
for sale in the District of Columbia 
and the territories. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has no jurisdiction over: prod- 
ucts manufactured or sold within the 
limits of a State, but fortunately, most 
States have laws designed to control 
the purity of the food supply dis- 
tributed within their borders, parallel- 
ing closely the Federal law, and there 
is close and constant cooperation be- 
tween State and Federal authorities. 


In the course of 22 years of enforce- 
ment more than 16,000 cases under 
the law have been presented to the 
courts. The object of the Food, Drug, 
and Insecticide Administration in its 
enforcement of the law, however, is not 
to establish a record of fines collected 
or offenders prosecuted, but to assist 
and encourage the food and drug in- 
dustries to comply intelligently with 
all reasonable exactions, so that the 
consumer may have a maximum of 
protection and the necessity for puni- 
tive measures may be reduced to a 
minimum. 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown in the practical contacts between divisions a 
their place in the administrative organization. 


bureaus irrespective of 
The eighth article, to be 


printed in the issue of Sept. 28, also will deal with “Food and Food Products” 
and is contributed by F. B. Linton, Assistant to the Chief, Food, Drug, and 
Insecticide Administration, Department of Agriculture. i 





puis vast organization has never been studied in detail as one piece of adminis- 


trative mechanism. 


No comprehensive effort has been made to list its multi- 


farious activities or to group them in such a way as to present a clear picture 


of what the Government is doing. 


WILLIAM H. TAFT, President of the United States, 1909-1913. 





HE people of the United States are not jealous of the amount their Government 
costs, if they are sure they get what chee need and desire for the outlay, that 


the money is being spent for objects whic’ 


they approve, and that it is being 


applied with good business sense and management, 
—WOODROW WILSON, President of the United States, 1913-1921. 


MAKING a daily topical survey of all the bureaus of the National Government, 
grouping related activities, is a work which will enable our citizens to under- 


stand and use the fine facilities the Congress provides for 


them. Such a survey 


will be useful to schools, colleges, business and professions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, President of the United States, 1923-1929. 
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Rate-making for com- 
mon carriers. 201 p. Atlanta, The Har- 


Alldredge, J. Haden. 


rison co., 1929. 29-18045 


' 
The Amateur dramatic year book and com- 
munity theatre handbook. Ist issue: 
1928/29. 1 v., illus. London, A. & C, Blatk, 
Itd., 1928. y 29-13450 ~ 


American leather producers, inc., New York. 
American leathers prepared and pub- 
lished primarily for. shoe retailers. 128 
p., illus. New York city, 1929. 29-18063 


Bible. Manuscripts, Hebrew. O, T. Penta- 
teuch. The titled Bible, a model codex of 
the Pentateuch, reproduced in facsimile 
from ms. no. 85 of the Gaster collection 
now in the British museum, with a dis- 
sertation on the history of the titles. 
their origin, date and significance, by 
Moses Gaster. 439 p. London, Ma 
bros., 1929. 29-13487 


Bradley, Theodore James. A textbook of 
pharmaceutical arithmetic. 196 p., illys. 
Phila., Lea & Febiger, 1929. 29-18035 


Burns, Walter Noble. Tombstone; an Iliad 
of the Southwest, by . . . illustrations. by 
Will James. 388 p. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran & cp., 1929. 29-18041 

Commerce clearing house. Inheritance tax- 
service, 1928-1930. Editors: Joseph F. 
McCloy, John L. McMaster and Lea 
Brady. Chicago, 4 v. N. Y., Commerce 
clearing house, 1928. 29-1084% 


Nutrition in health 
and disease, by ... Edith M. Barber. 
Helen 8S. Mitchell. 102 illustration. 546 
p., illus. Phila., J. B. Lippincott ee:. 
1929. 29-18034 

Crowther, Samuel. Money; how to make it, 
invest it. 204 p. Boston, Mass, The 
Stratford co., 1929. 29-18049 

Hawthorne, Charles Oliver. Short essays on 
medical topics. 246 p. London, J. Bale, 
sons & Danielsson, 1928. 29-18037 

Hendricks, Meredith Sherwood. The oxy- 
acetylene welder’s handbook; a complete 
and practical manual of modern practice. 
208 p., illus. Chicago, The Acetylene 
journal publishing co., 1929. 29-18062 

Hudson, Manley Ottmer. The World court, 
1922-1929; a handbook of the Permanent 
court of international justice. New and 
rev. ed. of The World court, 1922-1928. 
199 p. Boston, World peace foundation, 
1929, 29-18047 

Ivins, Lester Sylvan. Training teachers of 
vocational agriculture in service; recom- 
mendations for formulating state pro- 
grams for improving agricultural teach- 
ers. (George Peabody college for teach- 
ers. Contribution to education, no. 54. 
Thesis (Ph. D.)—George Peabody col- 
lege for teachers, 1929.) 84 p, Nashville, 
Tenn., George Peabody college for teach- 
ers, 1929. 29-18077 

Kappa sigma. Kappa sigma, a history, 1869- 
1929, by King Farr. Published by the 
fraternity. 549 p. Denver, The Bradford- 
Robinson printing co., 1929. » 29-18074 

Liebmann, August George. ; .. The McAfee- 
Skiles-Liebmann memorial; the history 
of the lives and times of three American 
soldiers and their families and connec-* 
tions. 93 p., illus. Chicago, Ill, A. G. 
Liebmann, 1929, 29-18039 

Lovitt, William Vernon. Statisties, by . .. 
and Henry F. Holtzclaw. 804 p. N. Y., 
Prentice-Hall, inc., 1929. 29-18046 

Mossman, Lois Coffey. Principles of teach- 
ing and learning in the elementary school: 
an interpretation of modern school pro- 
cedures in the light of our present knowl« 
edge of the laws of learning. (Riversi 
textbooks in education, ed. by E. P. Cub- 
berley.) 292 p. Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin co., 1929. 29-18075 

National association of sheet metal contrac- 
tors. Trade development committee. Stand- 
dard practice in sheet metal work; a ref- 
erence book compiled for the use of archi- 
tects, engineers, sheet metal contractors, 
installers of warm air heating systems 
and vocational training schools, by the 
Trade development committee of the Na- 
tional association of sheet metal contrac- 
tors of the U. S. 768 p., illus. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., The National association of 
sheet metal contractors, 1929. 29-18065 
. . The National year book and register, 
original directory of contractors and 
others engaged in highway and bridge 
building and allied industries . . . 1929. 
1 v. Tampa, Fla., Highways publishing 
co., 1929, 29-18064 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi-. 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers. should be given. 

United States Official Postal Guide—Monthly 
Supplement, Vol. 9, No. 3, September, 
1929. Published by the Post Office De- 
partment. Subscription price, $1.50. ~ 

(4-18254) 
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Explains Action 
-On Station Permit 


‘Virginia Company Is De-| 
nied Extension of Time im 
Which to Build New 
Broadcasting Station 


Reasons 7 its denial of the applica- 
tion of the Richmond Development Cor- | 
‘poration, of Roanoke, Va., for a third | 
extension of time: within which to com- 
plete the construction of a broadcasting 
station are cited by the Federal Radio | 
‘Commission in a brief filed with the | 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co-| 
lumbia on Sept. 26. | 

First the Commission contends that the | 
applicant could have built the station | 
in question within the specified period 
and that the appellant’s failure to com- | 
plete it within the time provided for in | 
the construction permit and two exten- | 
sions “was due to causes within its | 
control.” Moreover, it states that the | 
State of Virginia has more than its | 
equitable or fair share of broadcasting | 
facilities, and to grant the application | 
would violate the Davis Amendment to 
the radio act. | 

In its brief, filed by Bethuel M. Web-| 
ster Jr., general counsel, and Paul D. | 
P. Spearman, assistant general coun- | 
sel, the Commission: explains that the | 
applicant’s appeal is against the decision | 
rendered by the Commission on Jan. 31, | 
1929, “denying on rehearing, and mo-| 
tion to reconsider,” the applicant's re- | 
quest for a third extension. i 

“Validity is Asserted | 

Answering the contention of the Rich- | 
mond company that the Commission’s 
action of Jan. 31 was not valid, since 
there was a 2 to 2 vote on the Commis- | 
sion on the matter, the brief states: 

“The validity of a 2 to 2 vote of the | 
Commission, which refused to reverse or | 
rescind, on rehearing, a former unani- 
mous decision of the Commission, can- | 
not be questioned on this appeal.” 

The Commission holds that the Rich- | 
mond company is not entitled to the 
third extension of its construction permit 
“for the reason that the causes which 
prevented the completion of the station 
were within its control;” that the Com- 
mission could not, under the radio act, 
legally license and authorize the opera- 
tion of a second station at Roanoke, that 
the court “will not disturb findings of 
fact by the Commission if supported by 
evidence;” and that the “validity of a 
2 to 2 vote of the Commission, which re- 
fused to reconsider and rescind a former 
unanimous decision, has no place in and 
cannot be questioned on this appeal.” 

The summary of the brief, detailing 
the questions presented, and the argu- 
ment, follows in full text: 

The two questions involved on this ap- 
peal are: 

1. Whether appellant was prevented 
from completing its radio station within 
the time provided by the construction 
permit and extensions thereof by causes 
beyond its control, or whether the causes 
which prevented the completion of the 
station were causes within the control of 
appellant. 5 

The Commission found, from the evi- 
dence, that the causes which prevented 
the completion of the station within the 
time provided by the permit and exten- 
sions thereof were causes within the con- 
trol of appellant. a 

Fair Share of Facilities 

2. Whether, under the radio act of 
1927, as amended, the Commission could 
legally license and authorize the opera- 
tion of a second radio broadcasting sta- 
tion at Roanoke, Va. s 

I. The evidence shows that appellant s 
failure to complete its station within the 
time provided for in the construction 
permit and two extensions thereof was | 
due to causes within its control. 3 

This argument is based almost entirely 
on statements contained in applications 
filed by appellant and the evidence of 
Messrs. Francis W. Collins and Charles 
E. Moore, president and general man- 
ager, respectively, of the appellant cor- 
poration. 

II. The evidence shows that the State 
of Virginia has more than its equitable 
or fair share of broadcasting facilities, 
and to grant thé application of appel- | 
lant would violate the Davis Amendment 
of 1928 to the radio act of 1927. This 
is conclusively shown by the “Agreed 
Statement of Supplemental Facts.” . 

III. The Federal Radio Commission is, 
by virtue of its study and experience, 
peculiarly fitted to determine and make} 
findings of fact with respect to the com- 
plex and technical questions which arise 
on application before it, and, under the 
general rule of law, its findings of fact 
should not be disturbed if supported by 
substantial evidence. 

IV. The facts, divulged by the record, 
show conclusively that the question of a 
2 to 2 vote of the Federal Radio 
Commission has no bearing on this ap- 
peal. The vote was taken on a motion 
of appellant to reconsider and rescind 
its former uhanimous decision which de- 
nied appellant’s application for an exten- | 
sion of the time within which to complete | 
the construction of a radio broadcasting 
station. 





Expected to Increase 


Advertising Campaign Recom- |2>0ut one-third of a pound per capita.|Co., soliciting contributions toward de- 


mended to Advance Sales 


Greater demand for pecans may be ex- 
pected in the next few years, in the opin- 
ion’ of wholesalers and retailers inter- 
viewed in a marketing survey made by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, in coopera- | 
tion with various State agencies, the De- 
partment announced Sept. 26. The fuil 
text of the statement follows: 

Wholesalers, jobbers and retailers in 
22 cities declared that sales of pecans 
have increased steadily in recent years 
and that mee people prefer pecans to 
other nuts if ce can get pecans at com- 
parable prices. They expressed the view 
that consumer demand for the product 
could be increased by 
tisihg campaign tha’ 
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Accounting 
Taxation 


peals, 


overassessments in six cases. 


Court. 


Court exceed total of such suits con 
sidered at last term of court. 


State of Wisconsin. 


of mines, Ail wells, and timbe 
erties. 


decisions on page 4. 
Communication 
Radio 


station at Roanoke. 


Telegraph and Telephone 


partment of Commerce. 
Distribution 


Aviation 


possibility of accident. 


House by Representative Cable. 


tions, 


Exporting and Importing 


increased shipments of all grains. 


i 


Highways 


ing ferry and highway at Pacific en 
trance to Panama Canal. - 
Page 2, 


Railroads 


terstate Commerce Commission. 
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Commission. 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter 
state Commerce Commission. 










Opposition to Navy | 

Reduction Discussed | 

Correspondent Says Delegates 
Opposed Limitation 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
an observer?” Senator Robinson asked. 


| “No; I didn’t,” the witness said. 


Mr. Robinson wanted to know why 
when Mr. Wilder learned of Mr.| 
Shearer’s secret employment and disap-| 
proved so strongly about it, he had not 
asked Mr. Shearer to explain more 
about: it. 

The witness said Mr. Shearer volun- 
teered some information, saying, among | 





sumers and retailers with the merits of | 
pecans, 

Greater organization and cooperation | 
among growers and shippers of improved | 
varieties would aid in improving the} 
pecan industry in the opinion of the trade, 
which also made the recommendation that 
greater control of sales and distribution 
of pecans would reduce the quantity of 
consignmerts and miscellaneous small 
shipments of unshelled pecans, which tend 
to unsettle prices and cause dissatisfac- 
tion in the industry, Wholesalers and re- | 
tailers expressed the opinion that im-| 
proved grading practices and lower prices | 
of improved varieties would result in in- | 
creased consumption, 


Pecan production in the United States | 


the last four years has. averaged about| Bardo to E. M. Herr, president of the 


39,000,000 pounds, which is equivalent to | 


This compares with a per\ capita con- 
sumption of about 1.09 pounds of English 
walnuts; .73 pounds of almonds; .26 
pounds of Brazil nuts; .20 pounds of fil- 
berts, and .19 pounds of foreign chest- | 
nuts. The total supply of peanuts during 
this period averaged about 7 pounds per 
capita, but this includes some peanuts not 
used as human food. 

The Bureau is also making a survey of 
the number of pecan trees by age and 
variety, and of the cost of developing a 
pecan orchard and, cost of operating a 
bearing orchard. The purpose of the 
whole study is to supply basic economic 
information which will assist in the sound 
development of the pecan industry. 
Copies of the report, “Marketing Pecans,” 
may be obtained free from the United 


means of an adver-| States Department of Agriculture, Wash- | : 


ington, D, C. 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
Page 7 


Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
‘nounces awards in adjustment of tax 


Page 7, Col. 1 


Summary of 76 cases involving Fed- 
eral tax laws pending in Supreme 
Page -4, Col. 1 


Federal tax suits pending in Supreme 


Page 1, Col. & 


Bureau of Internal Revenue rules 
deduction may be taken from income 


for motor vehicle fuel tax paid to 
Page 4, Col. 7 


Continuation of full text of report 
of staff of Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation proposing changes 
in methods ,of computing depreciation 
prop- 
Page 5, Col. 2 


See special index and digest of tax 


Radio Commission explains action in 
denying Richmohd company extension 
of time in which to’ build’ broadcasting 
Page 10, Col. 1 


Automatic dial telephones to be in- 
stalled on all new naval ships and on 
old ships, when replacements are needed. 

Page 10, Col. 7| canal as economic and military neces- 


First automatic telephone exchange | sity. 
installed in Russia, according to De- | 
Page 5, Col. 2 | development of waterways and control 


Department of Commerce promul- | 
gates regulations to govern landing 
and taking off of airplanes at airports, 
designed to eliminate confusion and 
Page 9, Col. 2} 


Authority vested in Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to regulate aviation | 
traffic is proposed in bill introduced in | 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


High-altitude airplane assigned to 
Munich airport in Germany to provide 
weather reports on upper-air condi- 
Page 6,.Col. 1 


Department of Commerce reports | 
gain of 83 per cent in corn exports and | 


Page 1, Col. 1/ 


Mr. Thatcher introduces bill provid- 


Col. 4! 


Rate decisions announced by the In- 


Page 6) 
Calendar of the Interstate Commerce! c 
Page 6 | cuit, rules estoppel of plea of invalidity 


Page 6 
Operating income of class I railways | Inc.) 


| adviser. 


| asked Mr. Allen. 


> 


The Anited Sta 





for July announced by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Page 6, Col. 5 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspends certain schedules for north- 
west switching charges, proposed to in- 
crease charges on cars over 42 feet 
long. Page 6, Col. 6 


Tennessee Railroad seeks approval of 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the sale of $100,000 bond issue. 

Page 7, Col. 3 


August statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, Lehigh Valley, and New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis railways. Page 6 


Schedules on paper products in 
Southern classification territory are 
suspended by Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Page 6, Col. 6 


Baltimore and Ohio asks Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permit to 
assume liability for bonded indebted- 
ness of Kentucky-Indiana Terminal. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


Bill introduced in House to require 
use of steel passenger cars on rail- 
ways except under certain circum- 
stances. Page 6, Col. 4 


Shipping 
War Department, makes public re- 
sults of survey of transportation sys- 
tem on Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 
} Page 6, Col. 1 


Shipping Board announces that $39,- 
000,000 has been advanced in aggregate 
loans for construction of 16 ships since 
| May, 1928, when construction loan fund 
| became available. Page 1, Col. 2 


Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Coast Guard. Page 9 


Senator Edge, in radio address, ad- 
vocates construction of Nicaragua) 





Page 1, Col. 6 | 
Secretary of War outlines plans for 


| of floods. Page 3, Col. 2 


Flood control in St. Francis River 
basin said to be sufficient in War De- 





ft 





Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 
cuit, holds patent on device to portray 
baseball games on board beforé crowd 
is infringed. Page 2, Col. 4 


Tariff 
Value of dollar abroad is proper ba- 
sis for conversion of foreign currency 
into United States value for tariff pur- 
poses, Customs Court rules. 
Page 7, Col. 4 


Senator’ Walsh, of Montana, says 
“studied effort” has been made to ex- 
clude majority Senators froin the farm 
belt from the Finance Committee. ; 

Page 3, Col. 5 


Senator Borah asks President to state 
his views on rates in tariff bill. 





System, as of Sept. 26, made public! 
by Federal Reserve Board. 
Page 7, Col. 2 


Corporation Finance 
See distribution, railroads. 


Government Finance 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. Page 7 


Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. Page 9 


Representative Wood says appropri- | 
ation bills will be expedited at regular 
session of Congress and passage within 
three months of opening of session is 
planned. ’ Page 1, Col. 4 


Farm Loan Board agrees to advance 
loan, fixed at $750,000 maximum, to 
Georgia Cotton Growers’ Cooperative 
Association, supplemental to loan made 
by Intermediate Credit Banks. 

Page 1, Col. 7 





| partment report. 
Executive 
Management 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 


Page 2, Col. 6 


See special index and digest of latest 
| Federal court decisions on page 8. 


See accounting, taxation. 


Quarters provided for migratory 
| workers unfit for habitation, says De- 
partment of Labor in report of survey 
of conditions. Page 1, Col. 6 


Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, drafts standards for conditions 
of woman labor as national program 
for legislative adoption by States. 

Page -1, Col. 2 


Secretary Davis confers with Mr. 
Rogers, of Department of Labor, on 
street car strike at New Orleans. 

Page 3, Col. 7 


Patents 
* Patent suits filed. Page 8| 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Cir- 





| of patent by licensee is ended with ter- 
|mination of license. (International 
| Burr Corp. v. Wood Grinding Service, 


Labor a 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates on the New 
York market. Page 7 


Silver imports of India increase in 
period Sept. 15-20, over preceding pe- 
riod; market weak, Page 7, Col. 3 

Stocks of silver at Shanghai in- 
crease, in week ending Sept. 19; mar- 
| ket. depressed. Page 7, Col. 4 


Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 


Farm Loan Board agrees to advance 
loan, fixed at $750,000 maximum, to 
Georgia Cotton Growers’ Cooperative 
Association, supplemental to loan made | 
by Intermediate Gredit Banks. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Six officials of tobacco’ companies ac- 
cept invitation of Senator Simmons to 
meet here Oct. 1 and discuss prices. 

Page 3, Col. 2 


Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces seizure of substandard anes- 
thetic ether, as resulting from chemical 
deterioration under United States 
Pharmacopoeia requiremert, establish- 
ing violation of law. Page 3, Col. 2 

Demand for pecans expected to 
increase, according to marketing sur- 





|} vey by Department of Agriculture. 





Page 8, Col, 1 


“United States got a square deal.” | 

Mr. Shearer was not employed as a 
publicity agent by the Trans-Oceanic, 
Mr. Wilder said, his activities having 
been confined to that of an artist and 


“He plunged right into it and did a! 
good job,”’} Mr. Wilder said. 

At the instigation of himself and Mr. 
Flook, he said, Mr. Shearer was sent to 
California in the latter part of 1928 to 
interest William Randolph Hearst in the 


four-day ships, Mr. Wilder said. For 
this trip Mr. Shearer was advanced 
$5,000. 


Questioned by Senator Allen as to 
whether he thought Mr. Shearer repre- 
sented the shipbuilding council or the 
three shipbuilding companies at Geneva, 
Mr. Wilder said he did not know. 


“Did you know that Shearer claimed 
he broke up the Geneva conference?” 


“No,” the witness replied. 

“Did you know the British were after 
him for his work there?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Had you known these things, wouid 
veg pee approved his activities?” 

“ Jo.” 
_ He said he would have seen no harm 
in the employment of Mr. Shearer to go | 
to Geneva if it had been done openly. 

Senator Allen asked if, in the light of 
Mr. Shearer’s claims, he thought the 
employment proper. The witness said 
he was not familiar enough with those 
claims to say. 

Senator Allen read into the reeord a 
letter written Aug. 13, 1928, by Mr. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 


fraying ithe expenses of Mr. Wilder's 
“energetic action” in Washington in ¢on- 
nection with the Jones-White merchant 
marine act. 

Mr. Wilder characterized the letter as 
most presumptuous.” , 

| Senator Robinson quoted from a letter 
| written Feb, 21, 1928, by Mr. Shearer to 
| Mr. Bardo stating that the cruiser bili 
| 


he 


in the Seventieth Congress originated 
|“from my activities of 1924, published 
‘in Engineering, London, January, 1927, 
and the United States Naval Institute 
proceedings, 1927,” 

The letter also said that Mr. Wilder 
had stated openly “that I was sent to 
Geneva by the shipbuilders, of which he 
was one, and that he considers my ac- 
tivities there and here invaluable.” 

Mr. Wilder denied emphaticaily that 
had made such a statement, affirming 





he 


Page 10, Col. 1! 
Department of\ Commerce reports | 


, Present at Geneva was to see that the|that he had no knowledge of Mr. Shear- Shearer’s views. “They were together 


er’s presence at Geneva. | 


Newspaperman Testifies 

Drew Pearson, a Washington news- 
paper man, next took the stand. He 
said he had been a newspaper corre- 
spondent in the United States and many | 
foreign countries for 15 years. | 

He arrived at Geneva in June, 1927, | 
representing the Consolidated Press and | 
other organizations. He left Geneva 
about 10 days before the conference 
closed, he said. \ 

Mr. Shearer was well known and gen- 
erally well liked in Géneva, Mr. Pearson 
said. He was a “good mixer,” he de- 
clared. 

Senator Allen read into the record a 
dispatch written by Mr. Pearson in July, 
1927, saying that an “American big 
navy propagandist” had fomented Anglo- 
American discord, which aided in the 
failure of the conference. 


Mr. Shearer “Anti-British” 


Mr. Pearson said it was impossible for 
a@ newspaper man to be in Geneva with- 
out knowing Mr. Shearer, because he 
was “very active, flashily dressed and a 
likeable person.” He frequently appeared 
with American naval experts. 

Mr. Shearer made no secret of the 
fact that he was “violently anti-British,” 
Mr. Pearson said. He carried credentials 
from the New York Daily News, and 
was generally believed to represent ship- 
building interests and patriotic societies, 
Mr. Pearson said. 

“yt once asked a civilian member of 
the American delegation why they let 
Mr. Shearer hang around,” Mr. Pearson 
said. “He replied that he thought they 
could use him and would ‘dish him’ when 
they got through with him.” 

Views Shared by Naval Officers 

Naval officers with whom he had seen 
Mr, Shearer converse were Rear Adm. 
J. M. Reeves, Adm. Frank’ H. Schofield, 
Comdr. H. H. Frost and Comdr. H. C. 
Train, he said, 

The conversations in which he had a 
part were “extremely anti-British,” and 
included statements that the Washing- 
ton conference was a “terrible failure,” 
and that Mr. Hughes, then Secretary of 
State, ‘chad sacrificed American parity,” 
Mr, Pearson said. He declared that con- 
versations between Mr. Shearer and 
naval experts resulted in practically the 
same views being expressed by both, 

The attitude of the navahexperts and 
Mr. Shearer, he said, was that the 1927 
conference was doomed, and that they 
appeared determined that there would 
be “no repetition of 1921.” 

Adm. Reeves was “quite loquacious” 
and seemed to be in agreement with Mr. 


residents to adopt fire 
; methods. 


against importation of low-grade man- 
ganese. 


of staff of Joint Committee on Internal 


were granted in August, while 2,507 
applications were received by Depart- 
ment of Interior. 





gain of 83 per cent in corn exports and 
increased shipments of all: grains. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


James C. Stone, Vice Chairman of 
the Federal Farm. Board, tells Senate 
Committee that the farm relief act has 
aided tobacco growers. Page 1, Col. 4 


Food and Food Products—an article 
by P. B. Dunbar, assistant chief, food,’ 
drug and insecticide administration, 
Department of Agriculture, discussing 
the protection of the consumer in pur- 
chase and consumption of manufac- 
tured foodstuffs. Page 9 


Secretary of Agriculture urges rural 
prevention 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Department of Agriculture states de- 


Page 1, Col. 6/ wand for finer dairy cattle is in- ’ | 
Fina creasing. Page 5, Col. 5| Service and 
tnance Sale of poultry expected to be’ in- 
, } creased through wider distribution of P ersonnel 
Banks and Banking tin-packed chickens, Agriculture De- 
phoma banks sy ge pres = ~ cht states. ie nae ‘| Education 
leading advertising of bonds by Fed- otato growers urge y Depart- . ‘ 
eral Deserve Board. Page 1, Col. 2| ment of Agriculture to hold crops this | New books received by the Library of 
Condition statement of reporting Fall. Page 2, Col. 4| Congress. Page 9 
: f Government books and publications. 
member banks of the Federal Reserve Engineering Page 9 


Secretary of War outlines plans for 


development of waterways and control 
of floods. 


Page 3, Col. 2 
Flood control in St..Francis River 


basin said to be sufficient in War De- 
| partment report. 


Page 2, Col. 6 


Mines and Minerals 
Mr. Williamson asks protection 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Continuation of full text of report 


reau of Mines is told. 


Page 10, Col. 6 
Only three oil prospecting permits 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Investigation is made by Mines Bu- 


reau to determine coking properties of 
bituminous coal at the Bureau’s Pitts- 
burgh experiment station. 


Page 2, Col. 1 


Paper and Printing 
Schedules on paper products in 
Southern classification territory are 
suspended by Interstate 
Commission. F Page 6, Col. 6 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


Federal ‘Trade Commission will re- 


sume hearings in investigation of 
power and gas utilities Oct. 3. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Textiles and Their 
Products 


Navy. Department. 


Resolution introduced in Senate ask- 
ing Census Bureau for accounting for 
error in report on cotton ginnings. 

Page 2, Col. 


Purchasing 


Purchasing Practices ! 


Production of dairy products dis-| jection of applicants for Naval aviation 
cussed in radio address of I. E. Reed,| training, says Chief of Aviation Medi- 


cine Division of Navy. Department, 
Page 3, Col, 3 


—— 


Agriculture Department. ? 


Page 5, Col. 5 


night after night,” he said. 

After newspaper conferences with the 
commission, Mr. Shearer gathered the 
correspondents together and tried to get 
them to understand his interpretation 
of what was said by the commissioners, 
Mr. Pearson said. 

British correspondents gave Shearer 
the “razzberry” and sent dispatches to 
their papers to the effect that his pres- 
ence at Geneva imperiled the conference, 
he stated. 


Mr. Shearer Well Received 


Mr. Pearson said Mr. Shearer usually 
got his facts correctly, but “embroidered” 
them. so they appeared in a different 
light. o 

On the whole Mr. Shearer was well 
received by the American newspaper 
men, Mr. Pearson said, but most of 
them “were a little leery of him.” 

“Was there any evidence of coopera- 
tion or collusion between Shearer and 
any American newspaper men?” asked 
Mr. Allen, 


“Yes, there was,” Mr. Pearson replied. 

Certain newspaper correspondents 
mingled with Mr. Shearer and the naval 
experts at the “evening social confer- 
ences,” Mr. Pearson said, 

He declared he got the impression 
that all these men were contriving to 
defeat the purpose of the conference. 

There was sufficient evidence, he said, 
to give him the impression that Mr. 
Shearer was working for “some one” to 
break up the conference, 

Dispatch Described Rupture 

“He spent money very: lavishly,” Mr. 
Pearson said, “and I was surprised to 
hear he only had $25,000.” 

“What do you know about a rupture 





between the naval and civilian members 
of the Amefican commission?” queried 
Mr. Allen. 

“I sent a dispatch in July, 1927, in 
which I said something about it,” Mr. 
Pearson said. 

“Was there a feeling among the cor- 
respondents that Shearer 
side?’” asked Mr, Allen. 

“Yes, and Shearer attempted to create 
that impression,” ~ 

“Was his standing in Geneva such that 
it could be believed he cowld wreck the 
conference?” 

“Yes, in Geneva, other foreign coun- 
tries and in England,’ Mr. Pearson re- 
plied. 


‘had an in- 


“They took him more seriously.” 
Scotland Yard Record 
Senator Allen asked if Mr, Pearson 
had known of a document purporting to 
be a Scotland Yard record of Mr, Shearer 
which Albin E. Johnson, another corre- 
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[Selling and 
Marketing 


Federal Farm Board, tells Senate Com- 
mittee that the farm relief act has 
aided tobacco growers. Page 1, Col. 4 


port discussing activities of business 
organizations 
trade practices, 


Paraguayan Conciliation Commission. 


Reparations Commission, confers with 
President Hoover, 
Mr. Mellon. 


Geneva. conference opposed limitation 
of navies, according to newspaper cor- 
respondent, testifying before Senate 


Page 3 
Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. Page 3 


Immediate inquiry into lobbying by 
Senate is urged by Senator 


to give surface rights of public domain 
to States as planned by President 
Hoover. 


presided over by Representative Edith 
Nourse Rogers, adjournment taken to | 

|Sept. ‘30; 
aes leaders have arranged to extend post- 
ponement of regular sessions to Oct. 28, 


according to Bureau of Immigration, 
Department of Labor. 


parachute as result of experiments at 
4| Wright Field. 


stalled on all new naval shipS and on 
old ships when replacements are needed, 









Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Government Aid and, 
Control of Marketing 
James C. Stone, Vice Chairman of the 


Trade Practices 
Federal Trade Commission issues re- 


in eleminating unfair 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Foreign Relations , | 
Full text of final report of Bolivian- 


Page 2, Col. 5 


S. Parker Gilbert, Agent General of 
Mr. Stimson and 


Page 2, Col. 2 
delegates to 


Certain American 





Revenue Taxation proposing changes | Committed. Page 1, Col. 1 

in methods of computing depreciation , 

of mines, oil wells, and timber prop- General 

erties. Page 5, Col. 2} Bills and resolutions introduced in 
Lime sold in United States during | Congress. Page 9 

1928 totaled over 4,000,000 tons, Bu- Congress hour by hour. Page 3 


Committee meetings of the Senate. 


lack. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Representative French opposes plan 


Page 1, Col. 3 
House assembles in 4-minute session, 


announcement made that | 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Immigration 
Alien admission in July,total 35,817, 


Page 3, Col. 1 
National Defense 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 9 


Army aviators may adopt new type 





Page 2, Col. 1 
Automatic dial telephones to be in- 








Page 10, Col. 7 
Defective eyes are chief cause of re- 














spondent, was said to have had in his 


possession. 
Mr. Pearson replied that he- had met 


Mr. Shearer in Washington in 1927, and 
that the latter had said: 

“J’m having Johnson fired because of 
that document.” 

Mr. Shearer told him, Mr. Pearson 
said, that he had entered Mr. Johnson’s 
hotel room in Geneva and obtained the 
record, “I think, by threatening 
Johnson.” 

Questioned by Senator Robinson as to 
whether he had heard some of the naval 
experts express the hope that the Ge- 
neva conference would fail, Mr. Pear- 
son said he had. He said Rear Adm. 
J. M. Reeves was the only one he had 
heard specifically express that hope, but 
that he had heard some of the others 
make general statements to that effect. 


Attitude of Naval Officers 

Mr. Pearson said, answering ques- 
tions by nator Robinson, that he 
gained the impression that some of the 
American naval members would rather 
have the conference fail than to have it 
decline to agree with their vieys as to 
the size of our Navy. 

Daniel F. Cohalan, counsel for Mr. 
Shearer submitted several questions 
which he requested the subcommittees to 
ask Mr. Pearson. They were put by 
Mr. Shortridge. 

“Did you meet Mr. Shearer in Geneva 
in 1927?” Mr. Shortridge asked, “I 
did.” 

‘Did you tell him you represented a 
Japanese paper or news _ service?” 
“ es.” \ 


Production of Lime 
Increased Last Year 





Sale Value of Product Totals 
$36,449,635 


The lime sold by producers in the 
United States in 1928 amounted ‘to 4,458,- 
412 short tons, valued at $36,449,635, ac- 
cording to figures obtained from a com- 
pilation ef reports made by lime manu- 
facturers to the Bureau of Mines, in co- 
operation with the geologica: surveys of 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Virginia, Washington, 
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Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of _ each volume. This cumulates the 52 


municating systems. 
|to be. made on all new construction, bat- 
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Dial Telephones 
To Be Installed. 
On Naval Ships 


Automatic System to Have 
Special Featurres to Adapt 


Service to Peculiar Needs 
Of Fleet 


_ Automatic telephone systems will’ be 
installed on all new vessels of the Navy 
and where replacement of existing sys- 
tems becomes necessary, it was an- 
nounced, Sept. 26, by the Bureau of Engi- 
neering of the Department of the Navy. 
_ After a year of tests and experiments, 
it was stated, decision was made to adopt 
the automatic “dial” system to replace 
the. manually operated switchboard for 
the ship service and interconnecting sys- 
tems. The automatic systems will be 
‘installed on battleships as they are mod- 
ernized as well as on all new vessels. 

The automatic system on ships, it was 
explained orally at the Bureau, naturally 
must differ from land systems, to meet 
naval conditions and to make contacts 
with shore. 


Shore Facilities Provided. 


_The usual shore line facilities are pro- 
vided, with the added feature that if 
hooked up to another automatic system, 
| the systems will be imterlocking, so that 
any telephone on the one ship can call 
any telephone in the land Navy yard 
without calling an operator. 


ment follows: 


experiments has recently decided to in- 
stall automatic telephone systems in- 
stead of a manually operated switch- 
| board for the ship service and intereom- 
This installation is 


tleships when modernized, and where 
replacement of. existing systems - be- 
comes necessary. The equipment has 
been thoroughly tested for shock-proof- 


|ness, and the experience of the manu- 


facturers in the design of equipment for 
use in the tropics greatly aided in the 
design of naval equipment to withstand 
the corrosive effect of a salt-water atrnos- 
phere. It is thought appropriate at this 


| time to let the service at large know 


of some of the special features of this 
automatic telephone system. 

A conference feature has been added 
to certain groups whereby by dialing 
one number, as for example, all turrets 
may be called simultaneously and yet. 
leaving it possible to call any turret 
individually by dialing a number. given 
for that turret. 


Priority Feature Provided 


An executive right-of-way feature 
whereby certain vitally important 


conning tower, and main engine control 
may get any station desired regardless 
of ow the station called iss busy 
or not.’ 


A select-the-not-busy-line feature 
whereby in certain locations such as the 
bridge where there may be more than 
one phone, if one phone at thatestation 
1s called by another station and’ the 
phone called should be busy, the switch- 
oard will automatically connect to a 
not-busy phone at that station unless 
all phones are in -use. ‘ 

Another feature is the installation of 
brass plates, with haminous lettering, if 
location requires it, listing the stations 
most called by a station. 
_ it might further be pointed out that 
im approximately three seconds, the au- 
tomatic switchboard is ‘either ringing 
the station called or else giving you a 
positive busy line signal. 

Trouble Corrected Quickly 


Trouble lights have been mounted on 
all boards and the switch units are 
jacked to the board’ so that in ease of 
trouble the light shows the location and 
a spare unit can be jacked in, in place 
of the unit giving trouble, within a £e 
minutes. Tne unit giving trouble 2a 
be then overhauled at leisure witkout 
but a momentary interruption in tele. 
Phone service. 


On the usual manually operated board 
of the ship service system, the Bureau 
has only given 1O per cent trunking; 
1. e., in a 100-line system, 10 conversa- 
tions (20 phones) only can take place 
Simultaneously. In the automatic sys. 
tem, however, 25 per cent trunking is 
provided; i. e., 25 conversations (50 
phones) can take place simultaneously 
in a 100-line system. 

The usual shore line facilities have 
been provided with the added feature 
that if hooked up to another automatic 
system as would be the case at the Nayy 
| Yard, Puget Sound, then the yard -can 
call any phone on the ship direct and the 
ship can call any phone inthe yard with- 
out calling an operator, 

This system has been tried out.for sey- 
eral years on the U.S, 8. “Dobbin,” 
“Whitney” and ‘‘Efolland,” and “to date 
has been ordered for ships as follows: 
U. S. S, “Saratoga,” 400-line syste 
U. S, S. “Oklahoma” and “Nevad 
200-line system; U, S, 8. “Lexington,” 
Salt Lake City,” “Pensacola,” “Chi. 
cago,” “Houston,”” “Augusta,” “Chester,” 
““Northampton” and “Louisville,” 100. 
line system. , 
eae Ee 





and Wisconsin, the Department of Com: 
merce announced Sept, 26. . 

; The full text of the announcement fol- 
ows: 


This represents an increase of about 
1 per cent in quantity and a decrease of 
6 per cent in value as compared with 
1927. Sales of hydrated lime, which are 
included in these figures, amounted to 
1,612,818 tons, valued at $13,540,215, an 
increase of 1 per cent in quantity anda 
decrease in value of 7 percent. The ay. 
erage unit value of all lime showed 4 
decrease from $8.75 a ton in 1927 to $8.18 
in 1928, and that~of hydrated lime a de- 
crease from $9.13 a ton ini927 to $8.40 
a ton in 1928, 

Sales of lime wsed in the manufacture 
of chemicals—-2,138,037 tons, valued at 
$16,455,057—inereased 10 per cent in 
quantity; lime sold for construction— 
1,986,465 tons, Valued at $17,706,420 de. 
creased 7.5 per cent in quantity; and 
that sold for agricultural purposes, 333,. 
910 tons, valued at $2,287,558, incig ge 
3 per cent in quantity, . 7 





The full text of the Bureau's state-_ 


J a 
tions such as the navigating bridee® 


*° 


The Bureau after a year of tests arid ? 
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